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The Academic and Professional 


Education of College 


Librarians 


By SYDNEY B. MITCHELL 


. SEEMS desirable, before offering 
suggestions which may readily be ques- 
tioned if our terms are not defined, to 
state the limitations to be placed on the 
term college librarians in this discussion. 
It will be assumed that it refers to the 
head librarians of liberal arts colleges and 
that the discussion will mainly interest 
those hoping to achieve such positions or 
their advisers. In spite of the pronoun 
to be used, there will be no assumption of 
sex, and these librarians may be either 
men or women. Librarians of teachers 
colleges are not included because of the 
predominantly vocational character of 
their institutions and the reflection of this 
in their libraries. Nor will the equipment 
of the librarians of that part of state in- 
stitutions of higher education generally 
known as state colleges be considered as 
germane. Such institutions as Iowa State 
College or Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege in their book services come closer to 
the requirements of the science and techni- 
cal departments of many universities, par- 
ticularly state universities, than they do to 
that of the typical liberal arts college with 
its emphasis on literature, the humanities, 
the arts, and the social sciences, and its 
relatively broad treatment of the biological 
and physical sciences. It will also now be 
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assumed that the ultimate product should 
be some combination of the administrator 
and the scholar, with the emphasis on the 
latter. 


Basic PREPARATION 


The basic academic preparation of such 
a librarian should be four years in a liberal 
arts college, preferably one with such inte- 
grated curricula as will provide a well 
thought out and rounded general educa- 
tion, not merely the accumulation of 
credits from largely unrelated courses. It 
has hardly needed the results of the Penn- 
sylvania study carried on by Dr. William 
S. Learned to inform those using the 
product of the credit system that the pro- 
fessions, including librarianship, were not 
getting what they had assumed from the 
A.B. degree or its equivalent. In this 
frequently unsatisfactory academic prepa- 
ration careful choice should be made by 
the prospective college librarian to get the 
best that is offered. There are after all 
some main streams of culture, and the 
voyageur through college must avoid going 
up creeks or bayous, interesting no doubt 
but often put into a college curriculum be- 
cause they are preparatory courses heading 
toward eventual specialization in graduate 
work. But more particularly should he 
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beware of the swamps of vocational work 
which he should avoid at this stage of his 
education. The examination of transcripts 
of those proposing to be librarians has 
shown this writer that a college degree 
may mean many things besides culture— 
emphasis on the aspects of religion in some 
still very denominational colleges, em- 
phasis on “education” in teachers colleges, 
and in still others, emphasis on home mak- 
ing (see courses on the care of the baby), 
or vocational subjects (the administration 
of the cafeteria), all doubtless useful in 
their places but not notably cultural or 
scholarly. If those largely concerned with 
education for librarianship have felt the 
desirability of the withdrawal of their 
own vocational courses from the college of 
letters, it seems reasonable to feel some ir- 
ritation at their replacement by others de- 
cidedly less cultural. 


New Wor.ps To EXPLore 


Because of the present trend toward 
treating the first two years of college as a 
separate unit—indeed many students in 
such states as California are taking them 
in junior college, just as they would in 
the top levels of the school system in con- 
tinental Europe—this lower division pe- 
riod may here be considered separately. 
This is our future college librarian’s op- 
portunity to top off his general education 
and to explore as far as the state of the 
curriculum will allow him. Let us hope 
broad integrated survey courses are avail- 
able to open up the new worlds of the 
biological and physical sciences, the com- 
plexities of our civilization in the social 
sciences, and the satisfactions of literature 
and art. This is his best chance to get 
grounding in languages other than his 
own, giving perhaps first choice to Latin 
in the ancients and certainly to German 


and French in the moderns. Spanish is 
not a substitute for one of these. ‘The 
completion of this stage of his educational 
edifice should prepare him to decide on the 
field of greater emphasis which will be best 
for his future profession. 


No “Best” Major 


There is, in fact, no one major best 
adapted to librarianship. Not merely in 
the common estimation but even in college 
circles we still are suffering from a too 
close literary tradition, so that to many 
student advisers a major in English seems 
the natural thing, students sometimes be- 
ing recommended to it rather than left to 
their own choice of biology or economics. 
Now, accepting the existence of the major 
system even if in many cases it seems better 
as the preliminary to graduate work than 
to general education, a choice must be 
made until such time as we have something 
better for our purposes—a combination 
majors and planned curricula in several 
fields. First, as to English, one wonders 
if the large number of English majors who 
enter library schools is not due to the afore- 
mentioned literary tradition of our pro- 
fession and also to the lack of destination 
associated with this particular major. 
Certainly English can give an appreciation 
of literature, a better vocabulary, and a 
capacity to express oneself in speech or 
writing with more fluency than would 
come, let us say, out of a major in eco- 
nomics, but is not reading in English litera- 
ture just what the college librarian is 
likely to do by himself? Like all language 
studies, its lack of subject content may be 
a drawback, particularly for the advanced 
study of one who may never want to teach 
it. Languages are probably better used as 
secondary studies, though a good case could 
be made for the old classical curriculum as 
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a preparation for college librarianship. 


SocIAL SCIENCES OF GROWING 
IMPORTANCE 


The growing importance of the social 
sciences, and the increasing use of the 
rather complicated library resources in all 
its divisions, present a good case for the 
college librarian’s emphasis being placed 
here. New integrated curricula in the so- 
cial sciences, such as those being inaugu- 
rated at some universities, present most 
promising opportunities, perhaps better for 
the librarian who does not propose to have 
a future subject specialty than a major in 
one of the separate subjects such as history, 
economics, or political science. Where the 
election of one of these is preferred or alone 
available, around that major might well 
be grouped basic courses in the other so- 
cial sciences. The fine arts, particularly 
courses in history and appreciation, are ad- 
visable if time can be found for them, but 
specialization here might better be left to 
their teachers and practitioners, of which 
the librarian is usually neither. 

Science has generally held a rather sub- 
ordinate place in the majority of liberal 
arts colleges, particularly in the smaller 
ones and those still showing their denomi- 
national derivation. There an A.B. may 
often be obtained without the science re- 
quirements of liberal arts curricula in large 
universities. Nevertheless, the prospective 
college librarian should do more than pay 
lip service to the importance of science 
and should certainly have at least such sur- 
vey courses as will put him in touch with 
the history, the methods, and the develop- 
ments of both the biological and the physi- 
cal sciences. Those who have a flair for 
science will find in the state colleges, 
devoted as they are to agriculture and 
technology, a real preference for the back- 


grounds basic to such applications of 
science. Doubtless in a choice between 
majoring in the biological or in the physical 
sciences, the former would be more gen- 
erally advisable. 

Again it should be stressed that voca- 
tional majors, education, domestic science, 
or even librarianship merely cut down the 
all too inadequate cultural background of 
the present college librarian. Hearing a 
professor of education refer to the present 
British control of the Mediterranean as 
being derived from Nelson’s victories in 
the Battle of the Nile and at Trafalgar 
in the glorious days of Good Queen Bess 
has further persuaded the writer that a 
few facts are as desirable as some method. 
It should also be advised that where the 
student must pick for himself what is 
most important, the relative values of 
subject matter should be the first con- 
sideration, not the personality of a 
teacher, the hours when the course is 
given, or the relative ease of getting by 
in it. 

Of the first or basic year of library 
school for the college librarian, not a great 
deal need be said. It is assumed that while 
it must deal with the elements it will be on 
a graduate basis, and that not only will 
the students have had four years of gen- 
eral education in college but that they will 
approach their professional work with 
greater maturity and a freedom from out- 
side activities. Much in the first year must 
be common to the training of all librarians 
—an orientation into the whole American 
library movement, the principles of admin- 
istration, some knowledge of book arts, 
and the essentials of book selection, refer- 
ence work, cataloging, and classification. 
But even in the second half of this first 
year it should be possible for those reason- 
ably sure of where they are going to con- 
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sider administration applied to a college 
library, perhaps to have a course in which 
book selection is given that particular 
slant, to get instruction in book buying 
beyond the needs of the average public 
library, and to secure the wider knowledge 
of reference materials and of cataloging 
and classification appropriate to any schol- 
arly library. This year is his opportunity 
to get that thorough grounding in the 
technical processes which will be essential 
to his future success as an administrator. 
His staff will find him lacking if he fails 
in an understanding of their problems, and 
on his sense of order and organization, his 
capacity to keep accurate records and ac- 
counts, will considerably depend his satis- 
factory relations with the administrative 
officers of the college who are concerned 
with such matters. 


A SECOND YEAR IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


Many prospective college librarians will 
want to go at least as far as the master’s 
degree in their professional field. Library 
schools are admittedly still struggling to 
find just what should be the content and 
the method of this advanced education for 
librarianship. Opinion will very properly 
differ so that any member of a school fac- 
ulty, including this one, will presumably 
suggest his own plan. Further attention 
to bibliography and to methods of study- 
ing, surveying, and adding to the book 
collection, and much added consideration 
of the problems of administration in the 
college library, seem desirable. Instruc- 
tion will be through the seminar or special 
study methods. But for an understanding 
of the place of his library in the college 
community, study should be given to the 
objectives and methods of liberal arts col- 
leges, including the many experiments 
under trial, whether this is in the school 


or outside being immaterial. Further, 
some attention should be given to the meth- 
ods of research in the main fields of 
knowledge, both for an understanding of 
the work of the faculty and to prepare 
the advanced student to undertake a piece 
of investigation of his own. As it would 
be doubtful wisdom greatly to stress fur- 
ther technique, as is too often done in 
schools of education, the college librarian 
might well be allowed in this year an 
opportunity to continue graduate study 
along the lines of his major, with the pos- 
sibility of eventually having a special sub- 
ject interest. 

Under present scales of remuneration, 
the librarians of the smaller colleges will 
hardly be likely to go farther with their 
formal education, but for those who do the 
question will arise as to the relative value 
to them of a doctor’s degree in librarian- 
ship or in some subject generally accepted 
as scholarly. We must acknowledge that 
the Ph.D. in the professional field has still 
to be accepted in college circles. The far 
more widely available opportunities to 
study for the doctorate in a subject field 
will for some time turn a few toward it. 
From their standpoint it is unfortunate 
that the discipline in subject fields is still 
generally directed to the preparation of 
teachers or research workers in the subject, 
and that a student who is a librarian and 
therefore, let us say, less concerned with 
experimental work in zoology than with 
the history of the biological sciences as 
found in their literature, very often finds 
no provision for his special interest, not 
even encouragement! 

But the college librarian’s claim to 
scholarship need not depend on his having 
a doctor’s degree. It is in most cases 
likely to derive from how he has spent his 
leisure time or even some of his hours 
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during his working day. Andrew Keogh 
in his memorable address as president of 
the American Library Association, among 
many wise words stated : 


Hitherto the line of promotion in our pro- 
fession has led to an administrative position; 
it will soon be necessary to combine scholar- 
ship with executive ability. The scholar I 
have in mind is not the one pictured in the 
comic papers, who has no common sense; nor 
the pedant who is unduly formal or subtle; 
nor the specialist who learns “more and 
more about less and less” ... ; nor the man 
who has learned all about a subject and 
has become what is known as a “monument 
of erudition.” The true scholar is he who 
has learned thoroughly all that a school can 
teach him, but who still has the characteris- 
tics of a student; who has not only attained 
precise and accurate knowledge, but has had 
his judgment matured and his taste cor- 
rected. “Scholarship is not knowledge,” said 
Mark Pattison, “but discipline; not science, 
but scientific habit.’ 


It cannot too strongly be insisted that 
administration alone, even most effective 
administration, does not earn great credit 
in college faculties. Nor should it, for 
there much less than in a university library 
are the problems other than can be fairly 
simply and readily solved by a person of 
good judgment who gives them his careful 
and prompt attention. To his teaching 
friends a fine knowledge of books, a fair 
understanding of what is going on in their 
fields, and a specialist’s equipment as a 
bibliographer would be general requisites, 
but even more important would be thor- 
ough acquaintance with some one subject 
which would result in an addition to the 
world’s knowledge of it. Technique, man- 
agement, mean little, but a thorough 
acquaintance, even such as one might 
acquire in a lifelong avocation with some 
subject, makes an irresistible appeal to the 
scholar. 


Closely allied to his reading and his 
studies come the college librarian’s activi- 
ties. Doubts are sometimes expressed by 
public librarians as to whether they are 
custodians or teachers. In a college every- 
one should be a teacher whatever else he 
may be. With most college librarians this 
function is casual or fragmentary, largely 
because of their divorce from formal 
classes. One way to correct this would be 
the offering wherever possible of regular 
instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries, a need often hardly yet recognized 
by faculties urging independent study but 
still reluctant to give a place to any course 
in method. Some even will urge their own 
experience of being thrown in to sink or 
swim and fail to recognize that they were 
sunk. But the study undertaken by Dr. 
Peyton Hurt? among the graduate students 
at Stanford University and the University 
of California shows how great is the need 
and desire for such instruction. This 
instruction, probably best given at the jun- 
ior level, offers the college librarian the 
perfect opportunity to make the acquaint- 
ance of students and to assist them in their 
studies. But in such courses it is important 
not to teach methodology as a thing apart, 
but carefully geared into the needs of the 
students in their other studies, a way which 
would be almost certain to educate the 
librarian himself in what is being taught 
in his college and how it affects the use of 
printed materials. 

Quite as important as his education is 
the college librarian’s natural or acquired 
fitness for his job. Character, intellectual 
honesty, intelligence, common sense, a 
sense of humor with its frequent accom- 
paniment of a sense of proportion, charity 
—for he may have to endure foolish peo- 
ple, even though not gladly—sociability, 
and a real interest in young people, are 
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all very desirable qualities. He does not 
have to become the president of a city 
service club, but aloofness, whether due 
to shyness, ineptitude, or a mistaken sense 
of superiority, will seriously limit his use- 
fulness. 

A scholarly introvert may possibly be- 
come a good bibliographer or cataloger, but 
in a college community the social qualities 
and human interests of the librarian may 
not only be important factors in his success 
as a member of it, but his wide friendly 
relations, his ability to discuss his plans 
and problems with the faculty, his persua- 
siveness, will greatly aid in securing col- 
lege and community support for his library. 
How far formal study in psychology and 
in public speaking will assist him I cannot 
say. They are at least worth the trial of 
the diffident student. Perhaps participa- 
tion in some student activities would be of 
as great help in aiding him to understand 
the complexity of human relations. 

And above all he must be impervious to 
the charms which bureaucracy seems to 
have for some. Just how the library 
schools are to catch such people for college 
library work and avoid the recluse, the 
petty administrator, the big bluff, has still 
to be established. Perhaps comprehensive 
examinations might supplement his college 
record in proving his intellectual curiosity. 
Certainly the critical opinions of college 
librarians under whom he has studied or 
worked may do much to supplement the 
impressions of personal interviews; but 
even then one can never be sure that com- 
fortably and securely established in a posi- 
tion he may not go dead long before he 
can be buried. Perhaps acquiescence in the 
mediocre by librarians making recom- 
mendations and acceptance of it by library 
schools place on us a comparable responsi- 
bility with those who have prepared the 








naturally unfit for college teaching. Presi- 
dent Wriston has said of college professors 
who do not grow, who are not interested in 
lifelong learning: “The fault lies partly 
in schools . . . which have given the trap- 
pings of scholarship to men and women 
who never were and never will be schol- 
ars. Partly the fault is with individuals 
who enter a learned profession with no 
passion for learning.’® 
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State Aid for Libraries 


By JUDSON T. JENNINGS 
Prepared for the National Library Planning Committee, the Library 
Extension Board, and the League of Library Commissions 


M ANY articles have been written 


and many speeches have been made in the 
attempt to describe the sad plight of our 
public libraries in the year of our Lord, 
1935, but the gravity of the situation has 
as yet made little impression on that final 
judge—the General Public. In fact many 
librarians do not yet fully realize its 
seriousness. Confronted by increased de- 
mands for service from a public that has 
more time to read, librarians at the same 
time have their backs against the wall of 
lowered budgets and reduced appropri- 
ations. These lowered budgets mean re- 
strictions in service and reductions in book 
purchases with the result that circulation 
statistics indicate a falling patronage in 
many libraries. Furthermore, since books 
wear out in public library service and 
since few new books are being purchased, 
many libraries are using up their book 
capital and report smaller collections each 
year. 

In seven states, these difficulties have 
been intensified by constitutional amend- 
ments or legislation limiting the tax on 
real estate. Since the real estate tax has 
been for the majority of libraries their 
principal source of revenue, the results are 
obvious. One illustration will suffice— 
in a large city where the tax for city pur- 
poses formerly was 27 mills, the legal 
limit now is 15 mills. It is evident that 
such a law seriously handicaps all mu- 


nicipal activities including the public li- 
brary, and there seems to be little hope 
for adequate library funds from the real 
estate tax so long as these tax limitations 
are in operation. 


TAXES SHIFT TO STATE 


Tax limitation is based on the theory 
that real estate is bearing too much of the 
tax burden and that part of the burden 
should be shifted to other forms of taxa- 
tion. When city councils, however, begin 
to look about for other sources of revenue, 
they find that all important or recognized 
sources have already been preémpted by 
the state and federal governments. The 
income tax, the occupation tax, the in- 
heritance tax, the sales tax, and the gaso- 
line tax are illustrations of sources of 
revenue that in many parts of the coun- 
try are no longer available to cities. And 
when city councils do attempt to raise 
needed funds by some new form of tax, 
the project is immediately damned by the 
label “nuisance taxes.” 

Carl Vitz, librarian of the Toledo Pub- 
lic Library, makes the following comment 
regarding the shift from the real estate 
tax to other forms of taxation: 


A general study of taxation makes it clear 
that increasingly the real estate tax is un- 
able to bear the brunt of the cost of our 
governmental services and that a greater 
and greater portion of our wealth is in 
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other forms, and of such a nature that col- 
lection is possible only on a state or a na- 
tional basis. The partial replacement of 
locally collected real estate taxes, with taxes 
collected on a state or national basis in- 
evitably necessitates state or federal aid. 


Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, in his recent 
book on The government of the Ameri- 


can public library* makes the following 
comment: 


It is in the field of the relationship of the 
local public library to the state that the 
most active conflicts between the individual- 
ist and collectivist schools of thought are 
likely to develop. Certain states have ad- 
vanced library service to a high point by the 
efforts of individual local units, stimulated, 
advised, and to some extent standardized, 
by the state library extension agencies. 
These states will doubtless prefer the old 
methods to some new plan for state inter- 
vention on a more comprehensive scale. 

In the majority of states, however, it 
seems unavoidable that public libraries must 
move in the direction of a more positive and 
effective interest of the state in library or- 
ganization and support. Unless this state 
interest becomes a reality, there is, in a 
large portion of the country, little hope for 
the development of public libraries on a 
really complete and systematic basis. 

It is most unlikely that the interest of 
the state will extend to actual management 
of the library system as a whole, except pos- 
sibly in very small states. Rather than at- 
tempt direct administration, the activities of 
the state should be confined to the following 
fields: (1) necessary legislation, (2) main- 
tenance of standards, (3) grants-in-aid of 
sufficient size to permit a substantial amount 
of equalization of library service throughout 
the state. 

In its legislation for libraries the state 
should not fail to establish beyond question 
the principle that the library is an educa- 
tional concern of the state. As rapidly as 
seems advisable, it should provide for a gen- 


*Joeckel, Carleton B. The government of the 
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eral and reasonably uniform system of pub- 
lic libraries. In order to protect libraries 
from political inroads, it should by law and 
accompanying regulations provide for certi- 
fication of library personnel. State library 
legislation should further establish a wide 
basis of tax support, founded on the prin- 
ciple of actual need for libraries, rather than 
on the ability of the local community to 
a 

It is becoming more and more clear that 
the library is not necessarily a town, or a 
city, or even a county affair. To reach its 
greatest usefulness to all people the library 
must step out of the strictly local class into 
a wider field, accompanied, probably, by 
greatly enlarged units, both of service and 
of government. 


In the National Municipal Review for 
October, 1935, Lent D. Upson says that 
curtailment of municipal revenues will be 
accentuated in the future by a new public 
indifference toward the non-payment of 
taxes and by imposition of tax limitations 
and homestead exemptions. The result has 
been and will be further resort to the 
assumption of local services by the state 
government and granting of state and fed- 
eral subsidies to meet the cost of others. 


State Aw A VITAL NEED 


Library authorities are therefore con- 
fronted with a very serious problem, the 
chief factors being: 

1. Increased demands for library service 

2. Reduced appropriations 

3. Tax limitation amendments or laws (in 
a number of states) 

4. The diversion of revenues from local 


communities to states and the federal gov- 
ernment 


To these should be added the fact that 
approximately a third of our people have 
no library service whatever and another 
third have very meager service. In twen- 
ty states, more than half of the people 
have no public library service. Rural 
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people are particularly handicapped, com- 
prising 88 per cent of the number without 
libraries. But there are many cities of 
5,000 to 25,000 population, and even a 
few larger ones, which have not yet pro- 
vided library service for their people. 
Those who believe that education and the 
diffusion of knowledge are essential to 
the success of popular government, and 
who also believe that books are the funda- 
mental tools in the spread of education 
and enlightenment, have something to 
think about. 

What is the solution? At the mid- 
winter meeting of the American Library 
Association, one entire session was devoted 
to the subject of state aid for libraries. 
The large group present at this session 
was unanimous in the opinion that such 
aid from the states was not only highly 
desirable but essential, and as a result of 
this discussion, the Council of the 
A. L. A., on December 31, 1935, passed 
the following resolution: 


The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation, in session in Chicago on December 
31, 1935, reaffirms its interest in state aid 
for libraries. It believes that increased de- 
mands for library service, coupled with re- 
duced library appropriations and the shifting 
of revenues from local units to states, em- 
phasize the need for financial help from 
other than local sources. 

The Council believes also that state aid 
for libraries should tend to equalize the dis- 
tribution of library facilities. The Coun- 
cil therefore urges the Executive Board and 
the officials of the American Library As- 
sociation to take measures that will present 
this need to planning boards, library associ- 
ations, and library extension agencies in the 
various states. 


What are the arguments for state aid 
for library service? ‘Two reasons have 
already been cited, tax limitation and the 
shifting of revenues from local communi- 


ties to states. It should also be noted that 
the states have been gradually taking over 
certain functions in which the state as 
a whole is interested. Two illustrations 
of such transfers of functions are road 
building and maintenance, and provisions 
for public health service. States share 
with counties the costs of maintaining 
county agricultural agents, home demon- 
stration leaders, and boys’ and girls’ club 
leaders. 

The schools also are steadily securing 
more of their financial support from the 
states and less from the local communities. 
The average state contribution toward the 
cost of local schools is 23 per cent—in 13 
states the state contribution exceeds one- 
third of the cost—in one state the state 
contribution is over 90 per cent. 

Now it should not be difficult to prove 
to thinking men and women that libraries 
are a necessary part of the provision for 
public education and that they should be 
aided financially by the state to the same 
extent and for the same reasons that 
schools are aided by the state. The state’s 
responsibility for libraries has been recog- 
nized in several ways: 


Most of the states have state library ex- 
tension agencies; 

Many of the states operate a book lending 
service; 

Several states have for many years made 
limited grants-in-aid to local libraries; 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania have in re- 
cent years made grants to county libraries; 

Illinois and Ohio have recently made gen- 
erous appropriations in aid of public libraries 
—lIllinois, $600,000 and Ohio, $100,000; 

The preamble of the new library law in 
Washington reads as follows: 


“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the state, as a part of its provision for pub- 
lic education, to promote the establishment 
and development of public library service 
throughout its various subdivisions.” 
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It is an interesting fact that while mod- 
ern public library service was developed 
very largely in the United States, and other 
countries formerly came here for public 
library ideas, the situation is now some- 
what reversed. Several foreign countries 
have developed a library service that 
reaches all of their people and this has been 
accomplished very largely through state 
grants-in-aid. 

The argument that libraries are part 
of our equipment for public education and 
that the states should show the same in- 
terest in libraries as in schools has never 
been seriously questioned. 


Wuat It Wovutp Do ror LispRaArIEs 


In addition to the aid that it would ren- 
der in solving the problems already pre- 
sented, state aid for libraries offers several 
other distinct advantages. It would stim- 
ulate local communities to make their own 
financial contribution and to meet re- 
quired standards in order to obtain state 
aid. 

It would make possible the equalization 
of library opportunities and would hasten 
the day when all of the people will have 
library service; it would promote the 
establishment of regional libraries; it 
would tend to raise library standards, and 
to improve the quality of library person- 
nel through state certification. 


LookiInc Towarp ACTION 


Those who are interested in the state- 
ments thus far made, and who accept the 
validity of the arguments for state aid, 
will of course wish to take steps toward 
securing such aid. To them, A. L. A. 
officers and staff hope to be of some assist- 
ance. The problems to be met and solved 
will differ of course in the different states 
but a few of the questions that will re- 


quire first consideration may be briefly 
stated: 


1. How should state funds be appropriated 
—through the general appropriation bill, in 
the state library appropriation, through the 
sales or other special tax, or through some 
special act? 

2. On what basis should funds be appor- 
tioned among libraries—by population, by 
need, or by both? 

3. On what conditions should funds be 
given—should local communities be required 
to match the funds, or perhaps to double 
them? 

4. For what purpose should the funds be 
used—should their use be limited to books, 
periodicals, and binding as in Illinois, or 
should the provisions be less restricted as in 
Ohio? 

5. What amounts of money would be re- 
quired? 

No easy or categorical answers to these 
questions are at hand. They warrant 
discussion at state and national meetings 
and thorough consideration by library 
planning committees. The experience in 
school and other fields, however, throws 
some light on them. (See list of refer- 
ences. ) 


THE CAMPAIGN ITSELF 


A practical question is, what program 
for a campaign can be devised that will 
bring influential people and organizations 
to the support of this idea of state aid 
for libraries, and will secure favorable 
legislative action? Success in Illinois was 
the result of highly organized team work, 
under the leadership of the state library 
association (through its planning, pub- 
licity, and legislative committees), and 
called for “persistence and boldness and 
patience,” according to the chairman of 
the legislative committee, a lawyer of high 
standing. Librarians, library trustees, li- 
brary clubs, and interested library patrons 
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participated, along with such educational, 
civic, and social agencies as the Federation 
of Labor, Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, League of Women Voters, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, service clubs, Business 
and Professional Women’s clubs and the 
Legion Auxiliary. The word was spread 
by means of circular letters, leaflets, copies 
of the bills, newspaper articles, editorials 
and interviews, and radio broadcasts. 
Telegrams and letters poured in to the 
legislature. Members were interviewed at 
home during the week-end, the delegations 
appeared at committee hearings. Finally, 
public opinion was focused on the governor 
when the bill had passed the legislature and 
awaited his signature. 


Illustrative and supplementary material 
will be available from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters for those who are particularly 
concerned with state planning or action. 
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Films in the Reproduction of 


Library Materials 


By M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 


HE camera begins to cast a long 
shadow in the world of books, especially 
via the film slide. Not that photography 
is any stranger in our gates. We have 
all long enjoyed its products, It is fa- 
miliar in art. We have had anastatic 
reprints of useful texts, that is, reproduc- 
tions from zinc etchings. In fact the 
lithograph and every form of plate printing 
begins with a negative on an emulsion sur- 
face. Light is repeating on this prepared 
but insensate plate the photochemical 
transformation that has been occurring all 
our lives on the retina of the eye, though, 
thanks to the living nerve and brain, this 
image is with eyes followed by the miracle 
of seeing. 

Every resort to the camera is a resort to 
facsimiles of one sort or another. With 
facsimiles scholars are familiar. These run 
the gamut from photostat to collotype; 
that is, from the simple black and white 
directly recorded on sensitive paper to the 
delicate shadings secured by printing from 
a gelatin-covered plate, culminating in the 
color mimicry of a master like Jaffé of 
Vienna. 

With one of these reproductive methods, 
devised in recent years, we should each 
become familiar, as it is playing a role of 
increasing significance. Reference is made 
to the photo-offset process. In letterpress 
and lithographs the printing is done from 


&C 


a raised surface. In offset printing a plane 
surface is employed. The procedure be- 
gins with a film negative. This is then 
applied to a thin metal plate likewise 
emulsion-covered. The application is 
made under an arc light, the effect of 
which is to harden those portions of the 
emulsion that lie beneath the clear parts 
of the negative. 
peated. 


Thus the image is re- 
The hardened portions of the 
emulsion take greasy ink; the rest, water. 
Both are applied continuously by the 
rollers of the printing press. The metal 
image is transferred to a rubber blanket, 
and the final print on paper is an offset 
from the rubber blanket. 

This process has come to be much used 
in the issue of dissertations from a type- 
written master copy. An interesting vari- 
ant occurs in certain of the Penn state 
studies in education, where the recto is 
given up to an abstract easily legible, while 
the verso carries the complete text reduced 
eight pages to one, thus requiring a read- 
ing glass) Number 8 in the series, con- 
sisting of 6 preliminary, 37 abstract, and 
296 miniature pages, cost $107 for six 
hundred copies. 

The case of dissertations is a special 
instance of a general experience of ours 
also worth preliminary mention—scholarly 
studies in limited edition. 

Specialization in scholarship may need 
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rare source materials and in turn lead to 
writings of limited numerical appeal. The 
needed rarities require journeys, borrow- 
ings, photostats, or other reproductions— 
all costly. The resultant studies, if ex- 
ceeding the compass of journal articles, 
have had to be published at high prices, 
on subsidies, or not at all. A commercial 
publisher wants a thousand sales anyhow; 
a university press, an edition of six hun- 
dred; and the assisting foundations, as 
many as three hundred copies. 


On BEHALF OF THE SPECIALIST 


The case of the specialist has in recent 
years led to at least two notable actions 
—the establishment of a Documentation 
Division by Science Service and the forma- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Dr. Watson Davis, 
with headquarters at 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C., is director of 
the service, and Professor Robert C. Bink- 
ley, of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is chairman of the committee. 

Science Service, as set forth in Docu- 
ment 72, which can be had free on 
application, aims to aid in the dissemination 
of scientific contributions both published 
and unpublished. In the case of manu- 
scripts submitted, it will endeavor to se- 
cure journal publication in abstract, and a 
film issue in full on individual demand 
at a cent a page and in positive paper print 
in legible size at five cents a page. Of 
their film service in connection with ma- 
terial already in print, more below. 

The case of the specialists served by the 
joint committee—humanists and social 
scientists—is more difficult, for their stud- 
ies are apt to run longer. Accordingly, 
the committee directed Dr. Binkley to 


make a survey of methods of reproducing 
research materials. His response, in 1931, 
in a little photolithographic volume of 139 
pages, bearing such a title in an edition 
of only 100 copies, may almost be said 
to mark an epoch, and in the expanded 
form now privately circulating in separate 
trial chapters will constitute an invalua- 
ble guide to the choice of publication 
medium suited to size of edition, and so 
forth. Over forty pages of this volume 
are given to film slides, and from it has 
emerged a plan for a publication service. 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES Gives NEw 
IMPETUS 


Finally, the erection of the National 
Archives building in Washington, with the 
scholarly and resourceful Dr. Vernon D. 
Tate as chief of the Division of Photo- 
graphic Reproduction and Research, has 
given new impetus to the scholar’s demand 
for easy command of source materials ir- 
respective of his place of residence. 

Such our experience, such the stage set 
for the entrance of the film slide in the 
attempted rdle of resolving the dual li- 
brary problem—first, to save the record of 
civilization, and, second, to equalize the 
access of scholars to it. 

The film slide at once challenges com- 
parison with the photostat. The images 
from both these processes are at once usa- 
ble in the original negative after processing. 
Compare the offset process—so cheap in 
an edition of six hundred—where the print 
you read is impression number four in a 
series. Film slide and photostat are both 
soloists; that is, they produce an edition 
of one, though they will retain their eco- 
nomic advantage over other facsimile 
processes when more than one copy is 
needed. ‘The base of each is cellulose, 
though one is opaque or at least only mildly 
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translucent, while the other is transparent. 

This proves to be an important differ- 
ence and more than cancels the advantage 
possessed by ordinary photostat paper in 
being four to six times cheaper than ordi- 
nary 35 millimeter film (according to 
absence or presence of perforations in the 
latter), for light can be forced through 
the film even greatly reduced in size and 
so can set a legible text on a screen. 


Can PuHotostaT TAKE THE LEAD? 


This suggests the second main difference 
between the two—the film negative in the 
slide form is a miniature, while the photo- 
stat is full sized or only partly reduced, 
but the miniature requires optical aid, and 
these attempted aids have in the past 
proved both costly and unsatisfactory. 
Granted, however, as is steadily becoming 
the fact, that they can attain efficiency and 
moderate price, why should not the photo- 
stat take the lead once more by reducing, 
too? 

The first answer, which is really not an 
answer at all, is that existent photostat 
machines are not normally set up to re- 
duce more than half height at an operation. 
It takes three operations, therefore, to 
reach an eight to one reduction; that is, 
to bring a text eight inches high down 
to the free width of a 35 millimeter film. 
However, Dr. L. Bendikson, of the Hunt- 
ington Library, gets an initial reduction 
of 3.4 diameters by removing the book- 
holder, raising the camera with a wooden 
platform five inches high, and placing the 
object on a board on the floor, thus secur- 
ing the desired increase in distance from 
lens to object. As he points out, “there 
is no optical limit to the amount of re- 
duction possible with a photostat camera, 
namely by turning the prism sideways (in- 
stead of downward), and using an easel to 


hold the object,” but space conditions in 
the laboratory might prove embarrassing. 


Try TO IMPROVE PROCESSING 


The effort thus to overtake the film slide 
would, however, be futile, because an eight 
to one reduction is child’s play for the film. 
Sixteen to one is the usual newspaper re- 
duction. Higher still, twenty-three to one, 
was (unwisely) attempted in the case of 
the AAA and NRA hearings. The grain 
of the emulsion is the chief determining 
factor. The letter lines finally get lost in 
the particles of the medium. In other 
words, you can write your name in sand 
with a stick but not with a fountain pen. 
Mr. V. E. Pratt, president of the Inter- 
national Filmbook Corporation, claims 
that the grain of the film would allow 
reduction of newsprint to fifty, but that 
clotting in the processing defeats the effort. 
He thinks M. Dagron in 1871 had a way 
to avoid this but the art is lost. So he 
is trying to improve processing. Dr. 
Binkley reports his having made for him 
a legible enlargement from newsprint re- 
duced 32 diameters, and enlarged back to 
full size. An ultimate reduction of 25 
diameters of 7 point type might come to 
be practical under favorable conditions of 
text and emulsion, but it is questionable 
whether the film would stand the heat 
resulting from the use of a light powerful 
enough to penetrate effectively so fine a 
mesh of words. 

The photostat, however, drops out of 
this particular race, for below legibility it 
depends upon either a magnifying glass or 
reflected light, since it is opaque. But 
neither glass nor balopticon is usually good 
on lower than quarter size, that is, two 
diameters, though eight remain possible. 
There is not enough white left uncovered 
to reflect sufficient light to afford neces- 
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sary contrast for vision. Admiral Fiske, 
however, claims that his monocular Fiskeo- 
scope, the patents on which have now been 
acquired by the International Filmbook 
Corporation, is good to lift 7 diameters; 
that is to increase the area of vision forty- 
nine times. 


BINOCULAR OF Low PowER 


But even if the admiral is oversanguine, 
and the magic lantern family fails paper 
on low reduction, we need not give up yet. 
There is the binocular microscope of low 
power to fall back on. Of this procedure 
Dr. Bendikson is a stalwart champion. His 
preferred course is to reduce the pages to 
about 5 centimeters (2 inches) in height 
on photostat negatives, paste these nega- 
tives in rows on black paper, then reduce 
them collectively to any scale desired, say, 
2, 3, 4, or § centimeters. Thus, a 5 by 8 
inch filing card could carry 40 or 50 
pages and be read with a wide field 7 or 8 
diameter binocular microscope. This in- 
strument is rigged up on a standard that 
allows swinging to a position convenient 
for reading, and Dr. Bendikson claims 
that the reading is done with no addi- 
tional fatigue. This binocular is a costly 
instrument, but it may be said that an 
outstanding authority in the field of re- 
production is known to expect that a 
binocular of his devising with magnifica- 
tion up possibly to 15 diameters, and a 
selling price of around $35, may appear in 
the next few months. All agree that a 
binocular is far less tiring than a monocu- 
lar, which latter, while useful, should be 
restricted to brief examination for identi- 
fications. This same expert is also devis- 
ing such a monocular to be added to the 
list already available. 

It will be noted that the camera has 
been brought into play at least twice in 


this process, and three times if the stand- 
ard photostat is employed. In fact it 
seems certain that a second employment 
in order to get a positive would be re- 
quired in any case of low reduction if to 
be read either by balopticon or microscope, 
for neither could probably stand the loss 
of light in a white on black print. The 
film could, of course, do the job with two 
operations. Further, it is to be added that 
manufacturers advise storing the negative 
film and using a positive from it. Future 
reproductions could thus be made from 
the negative, whether film or print is de- 
sired. 

In case this counsel were followed, 
then paper and film would once more 
come to a tie in so far as cost of material 
is concerned, if the right photostat ma- 
chine can be found, and reading a print 
reduced 8 diameters via balopticon or 
binocular (with its narrow field) is re- 
garded as tolerable, and if a reduction of 
16 diameters is regarded as normal for 
films. The paper employed in the former 
case would be four times the amount of 
film used in the latter case but film costs at 
least four times as much as photostat pa- 
per. It should here be said that the very 
practical Science Service confines its re- 
duction of 7 point type to about 8 diame- 
ters in its ordinary provision of filmed 
articles for scientists. And, finally, the 
storage problem certainly looks simpler 
with card prints than with film rolls. 

So far then has paper kept pace with 
its young and daring rival—a bit groggy 
at 8 diameter reduction equaling its op- 
ponent’s 16, but, with several determined 
experts continuing attention, the race can- 
not be said to be over. Thus, the mecha- 
nized photostat under the trade name 
Dexigraph has duplicated a million catalog 
cards for Yale at three cents each, and Dr. 
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Bendikson has furnished at one to two 
cents apiece his so-called “economy photo- 
stats,” that is, eight to twelve pages on a 
sheet 9 by 14 inches or sixteen to twenty- 
four pages on a sheet 14 by 18 inches, with 
legibility retained, he claims. 

No library is offering a cheaper filming 
service except the Biblio-Film Service or- 
ganized at the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in November, 
1934, and on January 1 of this year trans- 
ferred to operation by Science Service. 
Here 35 millimeter, single frame film neg- 
atives in low reduction ratio (9 to 14 di- 
ameters) are provided at a cent a page 
plus a service charge of 10 cents ; minimum 
order, 25 cents. This is short run unique 
copy work, where the cost of materials and 
processing form a small proportion of the 
cost of service. Here Dr. Binkley thinks 
that “paper has every chance to gain on 
filming,” especially since “filming and 
storage simplicities are another argument 
for paper.” Dr. Davis, of Science Service, 
however, does “not believe that greatly re- 
duced size photographic copies upon paper 
are likely to compete with microfilm in the 
near future.... There is no reason why 
reduced size photographic images cannot 
be placed upon paper just as effectively as 
upon film.... The difficulty is in devel- 
oping a suitable reading device.... It is 
not out of the question to develop a reading 
machine which will read satisfactorily 
from paper. We have this type of reading 
machine on our list of possibilities for the 
future.” 

It is highly significant in this connection 
that a camera (the Folmer Graflex Photo- 
record), of which Dr. Binkley says “there 
is every prospect that the next generation 
of scholars will find it as indispensable as 
the typewriter,” and with all accessories 
about as portable, should take not only 16 


or 35 millimeter film but a long roll of 
70 millimeter paper as well. 

Dr. Davis is quick to record his convic- 
tion that “there is an important place in 
microphotographic duplication technique 
for photocopy enlargements from 35 mil- 
limeter film,” and this is precisely what 
Science Service will inaugurate on March 
1; 6 by 8 inch paper prints from film (that 
is, a 25 per cent reduction of a standard 
letter size sheet, 84 by 11 inches) for five 
cents each. Hence, at last the truth is 
out—the two are not rivals but are going 
to wed. In the ordinary operation you 
will film, possibly at a high reduction ratio, 
and then pull a print for study and fil- 
ing, unless you take the Photorecord short 
cut of a quarter-size paper negative at 
once. 


Wiru Peace DECLARED 


Now with peace declared we may take a 
good peek at the lassie that gave tradition 
such a fright. There are two outstanding 
characteristics: she is a traveler and she 
likes large activities. Most filming cam- 
eras are portable, as the photostat machine 
is not. The typical scholar is apt to want 
scattered documents, with perhaps none of 
great compass. ‘The camera fits in his 
pocket or a light case, and the film for 
four hundred pages fills only a tiny spool. 
The millions of archival sheets copied 
abroad for the Library of Congress on 
Project A were the gathering of peripa- 
tetic Lemare and the like. Yale’s filming 
of 50,000 Harvard surgical reports in a 
fortnight’s time was done with a small 
camera built by the clever Frederic G. 
Ludwig. Even after the camera becomes 
as common a possession of libraries as the 
typewriter, there will be plenty of work 
for the rover to do in striking off records 
in official and private hands. With the 
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harvest delivered in small reels back home, 
decision whether and when to print can be 
made at leisure and on occasion. Mean- 
while the text is available in minute form. 


FLair FoR Bic OPERATIONS 


But the film slide has a natural flair for 
big operations and when it is mechanized 
to high speed and utmost economy of ma- 
terials it tends to solidity and travels by 
truck. The machine that filmed some 
300,000 pages of NRA and AAA hearings 
for ten or twelve libraries at a little over 
$400, in place of the nearly $6,000 asked 
by the reporter for hectograph copies, or 
the half million dollars it would have 
taken to print a paper edition, is a unique 
specimen, a device of the Recordak Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and stays at home. At 
present, it is attacking the newspaper prob- 
lem and making an impression. It has 
put the five years of the New York Times 
covering the World War on 35 milli- 
meter film at 16 diameter reduction and 
offers them for a little over $400—about 
the price of the regular edition when 
bound, or less than half the cost of the rag 
paper edition bound, and requiring less 
than 2 per cent of the original’s storage 
space. Nine offices now send it their is- 
sues once a month for filming. Their num- 
ber should be legion. Libraries can thus 
get positives at around the cost of binding. 
Several will be doing so in 1936. 

This is a most important movement, for 
the newsprint of the past two-thirds of a 
century is highly perishable. The files are 
going to dust under our eyes. And yet, 
being the nation’s diary, they are of in- 
estimable value as source material. How 
valuable may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing scale of prices which single copies 
of American newspapers will now bring: 


to 1749, $9 per number; 1750-59, $8; 
1760-69, $7; 1770-75, $6; 1776-79, $5; 
1780-89, $4; and 1790-1800, $3. 

A dozen papers of the Colonial period 
have seemed so very important that libra- 
ries able to secure photostat prints have 
been willing to pay 174 to 60 cents a page 
for them. A file of the London Times from 
1800 was offered three years ago for 
$7,500. Practically all our files of news- 
papers have to be reproduced. The camera 
here is our salvation. Dr. Bendikson ad- 
vises reduction to 3 by 4 inches and 
printing of two such pages on a § by 8 
inch card. The other way is microfilm. 

The Recordak camera for the rapid 
copying of checks and other business sheets 
is well known. It has just perfected a 
bound-volume copying machine which can 
run off about forty negatives a minute. A 
companion to it for similar handling of 
bound volumes of newspapers is now in 
course of manufacture. All these are 
heavyweights and not for sale. 

Science Service from January 1 has 
the counterpart to this book copying ma- 
chine in one taken over from the Biblio- 
Film Service, and devised, as is its ap- 
paratus in general, by the fertile mind of 
Dr. R. H. Draeger, of the United States 
Naval Medical School. With this ap- 
paratus the library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture distributed 
over 300,000 pages on film in the first 
year of its operation. The low terms have 
already been quoted. 

Another large project is that of Ed- 
wards Brothers in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Through arrangements made by Eugene 
B. Power of that firm, quarters have been 
granted in the British Museum for the es- 
tablishing of a filming office which will re- 
produce books in English possession on 
demand. The camera is of Mr. Power’s 
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invention, and the charge for single copies 
of films is expected to run to 3 or 4 cents 
a film page. Mr. Power, with the support 
of certain leading American libraries, is 
also soliciting subscriptions to films of all 
the books printed in English before 1550— 
which may be extended later to 1640. If 
ten subscribe, he thinks he can deliver 
100,000 pages a year for $500. The first 
examples of this camera’s work in London 
have just reached the New York Public 
Library. Similar service has been negoti- 
ated for Berlin, Paris, and Rome. ‘The 
camera for the Bibliothéque Nationale is 
expected to be there in sixty days. 

The International Filmbook Corpora- 
tion is more ambitious still. It proposes, 
among other services, to merchandise books 
in film form. ‘Thus, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, with its 24,000 pages, 4,007 
cubic inches, 100 pounds, and a retail 
price of $200 would come to 14 pounds, 
200 cubic inches, and possibly $50. 
Twenty novels of 6,000 pages might drop 
from 10 pounds, 1,050 cubic inches, and 
$50 cost to 3 ounces, 20 cubic inches, and 
$2. The company’s two reading ma- 
chines, Teledex and Optigraph are not far 
enough along for public exhibition. 

So much for possibilities. The medium 
is economical and as adaptable to large as 
to small operations; to use in the field 
as in the laboratory. But before the 
probabilities can be forecast there are four 
other considerations to be faced—safety, 
longevity, copyright, and eyesight. 

The acetate cellulose film is less 
of a fire hazard than paper. Only this 
kind can be tolerated in libraries. Never 
entertain the glamorous nitrate of the 
movies, which is all too closely akin to 
gunpowder and automobile exhaust. 

Properly made (and the best companies, 
like Eastman and duPont, make it prop- 


erly), it has as long a life expectancy as 
the best 100 per cent rag paper or alpha 
cellulose—that is, if it is kept free of the 
acid and grease of human touch, and is 
stored in proper humidity, temperature, 
and purity of atmosphere. Such the oral 
assurance given from the United States 
Bureau of Standards in a recent Washing- 
ton conference, and this is borne out by 
the findings of the British Kinematograph 
Society, as announced by the British 
Film Institute in its Leaflet No. 4, 
August, 1934. 


CopyricHt Law Ho.ps 


The copyright law is not suspended by 
the appearance of this new medium of 
communicating written records, any more 
than it is legal to appropriate music in 
broadcasting, though so easy to do in each 
case. The author is exclusive owner of 
his copyrighted text for the full term of 
the grant, and if a copy is wanted it can 
be obtained lawfully only in the medium 
he chooses or allows. On this subject the 
National Association of Book Publishers 
and the Joint Committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the So- 
cial Science Research Council consum- 
mated an important agreement last Au- 
gust, of which the gist is as follows: 

A library, archives office, museum, or simi- 
lar institution owning books or periodical 
volumes in which copyright still subsists may 
make and deliver a single photographic re- 
production or reduction of a part thereof to 
a scholar representing in writing that he de- 
sires such reproduction in lieu of loan of 
such publication or in place of manual 
transcription and solely for the purposes of 
research; provided 

1. That the person receiving it is given due 
notice in writing that he is not exempt from 
liability to the copyright proprietor for any 
infringement of copyright by misuse of the 


reproduction constituting an infringement 
under the copyright law; 
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2. That such reproduction is made and 
furnished without profit to itself by the in- 
stitution making it. 


The exemption from liability of the library, 
archives office, or museum herein provided 
for shall extend to every officer, agent, or 
employee of such institution in the making 
and delivery of such reproduction when act- 
ing within the scope of his authority of em- 
ployment. This exemption for the institu- 
tion itself carries with it a responsibility to 
see that library employees caution patrons 
against the misuse of copyright material re- 
produced photographically. 


Yale University Library has incor- 
porated such a notice in its printed order 
form for films. 

And eyes—there’s the rub. Excellent 
cameras are already on hand and others 
more efficiently responsive to our particu- 
lar need are coming into sight. But the 
means of restoring these economical minia- 
tures to the sphere of quick and comforta- 
ble reading are not so far advanced. 

This comes in part from lack of stand- 
ardization. Even the name of the new 
medium is not established—film slip, film 
slide, film copy, filmstat, micro-copy, 
microfilm, photo-micrograph—w hich ? 
What width—16, 35, or 70 millimeters? 
Which way the text—lengthwise or cross- 
wise? Film run which direction—per- 
pendicular or horizontal—and left to right 
or the reverse, and down or up? Per- 
forated or not, both sides or one? Single 
frame or double, and what length? High 
ratio of reduction or low? Camera prac- 
tice varies in these particulars. The mag- 
nifiers are thus in confusion. 

Accordingly, in the Washington con- 
ference of experts referred to above much 
attention was given to projection. The 
reading of paper prints is a separate prob- 
lem, since here it is reflected light with 
which we have to deal. In this sphere, 
either (1) keep the print up to natural 


visibility or the range of a two to four 
power magnifying glass; or (2) use a 
binocular microscope of seven or eight 
power; or (3) await a cheaper binocular. 


New PROJECTORS IN THE OFFING 


Turning to projectors, it is agreed that 
they should accommodate both 16 and 35 
millimeter films, take texts running both 
directions, and keep heat off the film. The 
instruments in the immediate offing will 
meet these conditions. 

The Recordak 35 millimeter adjust- 
ment, which is designed for newspaper 
reading, shows one-fourth of a double 
frame at once. The Draeger reading ma- 
chine now being developed, with magni- 
fication stepped up to 14, will show the 
full width of a newspaper page and about 
a third the way down. The 16 millimeter 
adjustment in each case will take care of 
the entire page of a book. The Recordak 
is announced as likely to cost about $200; 
the Draeger, a fourth or third as much. 
The two differ in another important par- 
ticular: Recordak throws the image on a 
reflecting screen; Draeger, through a 
translucent screen. A reader would use 
the Recordak for film reduced as much as 
22 diameters, the coming International 
Filmbook’s Optigraph for still smaller 
images, while the Draeger, Leica, and 
prospective Folmer Graflex projectors will 
accommodate moderate sizes. As for 
aperture, the Leica shows double frame 
(about 14 inches in length) ; the Draeger, 
single frame; the Recordak of 35 milli- 
meters, a half frame (that is, quarter 
page); Filmbook, a quarter frame; and 
Folmer Graflex, variable. 

Under these circumstances, the library 
will do well to select a projector with the 
greatest number of accommodations suited 
to its characteristic need, and then order 
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the film issue to match, for this can be 
done regardless of what the master film 
may show. 

And now, what of it all? 

1. A very striking gain is the proffered 
solution of newspaper preservation. A 
lasting medium is substituted for a perish- 
able one, with cost not increased, and a 
saving of 90 per cent in storage space. 

2. Hopeless gaps in sets can be closed 
economically. 

3. The rare or distant text can be 
brought quickly into possession, when the 
scheme is widely on its feet. 

4. The rarity in possession may be 
spared by using a film reproduction or 
print. 

5. Interlibrary loans can be replaced by 
ownership of text. 

6. Large blocks of source materials can 
be brought under command by codpera- 
tive filming, or the library’s photographer 
can capture them swiftly on the spot. 

7. The individual scholar, even in 
crowded apartments, can once more begin 
to own his materials instead of depending 
too much on the institutional library. 
And the amateur scholar, on taking up 
residence away from great centers, need 
not lose his hold on scholarship. 

But what one loves and lives by he 
will continue to hold in the form of the 
author’s creation, with no apparatus in- 
tervening to jar the tie. 


INA 
Archives Discussed at Midwinter 


Dorsey W. Hype, Jr., of National 
Archives in Washington, D.C., was the 
speaker at the Archives and Libraries 
Round Table on December 30. He cov- 
ered in some detail the organization of the 
archives collections as called for by the 
basic consideration of source, condition, 


and use. A comparison with library terms, 
showing the necessary departure from cus- 
tomary usage, involved the difference be- 
tween books and records in the National 
Archives. 

Several projects are proposed that will 
interest librarians, such as the “Federal 
Register,” a daily publication designed to 
contain the text of all executive orders, 
departmental rules and regulations, and 
other documents issued by the executive 
branch which have legal force and gen- 
eral effect. A “Union Index of Archives” 
is proposed, that will list not only national 
resources but also the collections of states 
and other governmental units, and to sup- 
plement this a continuing inventory of all 
federal archives not turned over to the 
archives office will be maintained. The 
National Archives will have a central ref- 
erence library of upwards of 50,000 vol- 
umes including general reference works 
in the fields of history, sociology, political 
science, economics, statistics, and law to 
help searchers make effective use of the 
archival materials. 

A description of the new Illinois archives 
building was read and attention called to 
the Maryland Hall of Records recently 
completed. Note was made of the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the American 
Historical Association to organize an 
institute of American archivists. 


CFV 
Hotel Rates for 1937 Conference 
Tue Waldorf-Astoria—selected by 


the Executive Board as headquarters for 
the 1937 conference in New York City— 
will offer the following rates, to prevail 
until the 1,800 rooms to be available to 
the A. L. A. are filled: single rooms, $4.50 
and $5.25; double rooms, $7 and $8 ; three 
persons in a room, $3 each. 
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Toward an A. L. A. Publishing 


Program 


By AMY WINSLOW 


ca Editorial Committee has in the 


past been accustomed to make its activities 
known to the profession through the medi- 
um of print, its yearly accomplishments 
being duly reported in the number of the 
Bulletin devoted to annual reports of 
boards and committees. This year, since 
the committee is working out a new policy 
and a new plan of procedure which will 
involve greater codperation with members 
of the Association, it seems advisable to 
emerge temporarily from the background 
and report directly to the Council. 

Along with other groups within the As- 
sociation we have had before us the prob- 
lem of formulating a long range plan. 
This sort of undertaking, when applied to 
the field of publications, presents difficul- 
ties. The published tools of the librarian 
have usually grown out of definite demands 
from the profession or have resulted from 
worth while projects initiated by some in- 
dividual or group. These are somewhat 
difficult to anticipate. Our task then, par- 
tially at least, was to draw the entire 
profession into our planning project. The 
outgrowth of this attempt is resulting in 
the adoption of a policy which will, we 
believe, be both stimulating and produc- 
tive. 

In March, 1934, an article appeared in 
the Bulletin over the signature of the chair- 
man of the Editorial Committee asking 
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for suggestions as to needed publications 
from all members of the profession. The 
result was a deluge of very welcome sug- 
gestions which were sufficient for a pro- 
gram of indefinite proportions. Another 
valuable result the information 
gleaned about various projects which were 
already under way and which might well 
result in valuable A. L. A. publications. 

When the data thus gathered had been 
assembled and classified, a second article 
was published in the Bulletin listing 
projects in progress as well as desired pub- 
lications for which a need had been ex- 
pressed. 

This resulted, as anticipated, in offers 
of service from several volunteer authors 
and compilers who are now at work on 
undertakings which we hope will result in 
acceptable manuscripts. In a few cases 
organized groups, such as alumni associa- 
tions and local junior member organi- 
zations, are planning definite projects for 
which requests have been made. In pur- 
suit of a policy already in practice, cer- 
tain projects have been assigned to existing 
or specially appointed committees, with the 
expectation that, in line with suggestions 
from the Editorial Committee, the details 
of the project will be worked out and a 
manuscript produced for publication with 
as great expedition as committee work will 
allow. In a few other cases, projects have 
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been turned over for execution to a certain 
library rather than to any designated in- 
dividual. Several publications are being 
undertaken by publishers other than the 
American Library Association, a result 
which is welcomed with pleasure, since 
early publication of many of the requested 
items is greatly to be desired. 


Group INTERESTS WEIGHED 


The majority of needed publications fall 
naturally into classifications which are of 
interest to clearly defined groups within 
our Association. The committee has 
therefore adopted the procedure of giving 
systematic consideration to an entire group 
of proposals within a definite field. As a 
part of this plan we hope to elicit from 
official groups suggestions and assistance 
in projecting publications. Upon invita- 
tion from the Editorial Committee, two 
permanent boards and one standing com- 
mittee are to meet with us during this De- 
cember conference, each in joint session, to 
discuss publications of interest to the group 
represented. Other boards and committees 
will be invited to codperate in this joint 
planning at later dates. This codperative 
procedure will undoubtedly result in better 
planning, greater synthesis, and closer co- 
ordination with the greatest needs. It is 
hoped that it will also result in the finding 
of suitable authors or compilers. The 
greatest difficulty connected with publish- 
ing is naturally securing a satisfactory 
manuscript after one has been projected. 

Out of the conferences with special 
groups will no doubt come requests for 
publications which will appeal primarily 
to a limited number. These will present to 
the Editorial Committee and the Publish- 
ing Department the crucial matter of risk. 
Tools issued for small groups must bear the 
cost of publication no less than those for 





a wider audience. ‘The prices on such 
items are necessarily higher, as the total 
cost is distributed over only a compara- 
tively few copies. Publications, therefore, 
which materialize in direct response to de- 
mands from such groups, should be looked 
upon in terms of services or cost-saving 
devices rather than as items calling for 
excessive initial outlay. It must constantly 
be borne in mind that the American Li- 
brary Association is not primarily a pub- 
lishing enterprise, but a codperative 
enterprise which incidentally involves pub- 
lishing. This distinction makes it true that 
the needs of small groups are more likely 
to be appreciated and served by the 
A. L. A. than by a commercial enterprise, 
and likewise that by making each publica- 
tion self-supporting, no group is penalized 
in the interest of another. 

In building its publishing program, the 
Editorial Committee will, as heretofore, 
assume final responsibility for approval or 
rejection of manuscripts and for making 
recommendations for publication to the 
Executive Board. But it will need the 
help of the entire profession. To that end 
members of the committee will welcome 
discussion or correspondence with indi- 
vidual members of the Association. We 
shall be glad to have from boards, com- 
mittees, or groups, suggestions for needed 
publications. The committee will also find 
helpful criticism of publications already 
existing and news of tools or other projects 
under way which may be worthy candi- 
dates for A. L. A. publication, or which if 
to be published elsewhere, may save dupli- 
cation of effort on our part. 


The above report, read at the Council 
meeting on December 30, was followed, 
as planned, by joint conferences with the 
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Board on Library Service to Young People 
and Children, the Committee on Library 
Equipment and Appliances, and the Col- 
lege Library Advisory Board. The Edi- 
torial Committee also met, upon invitation, 
with the Board on the Library and Adult 
Education, in order to discuss problems 
connected with reading courses and to 
project plans for further experiment. 

The discussion of mutual interests in the 
publishing field led to the planning of sev- 
eral definite publications which it is hoped 
will soon be under way. Only a few are 
mentioned in the paragraphs which fol- 
low. 

Librarians in the school field have felt 
the need for a book which would more 
directly relate the school library to the 
curriculum than has been done hitherto, a 
book which would illustrate points in the 
course of study at which library tools and 
practices could be introduced. Another 
book for which school librarians have felt 
the need is one which describes typical set- 
ups and results under the two forms of 
school library administration—public li- 
brary and school board control. Plans are 
under way for the production of manu- 
scripts which will attempt to meet these 
needs. 

So many requests are received both by 
the Editorial Committee and at A. L. A. 
Headquarters for concrete information on 
various types of equipment and appliances 
that the obligation to meet this need, felt 
apparently by libraries of all types and 
It is now 
planned to issue a series of library equip- 
ment studies, each to deal with some 
specific group of appliances or furnishings 
—that is, display cases, floor coverings, 
lighting fixtures—and to report actual li- 
brary experience with different types of 
similar equipment which are on the market. 


These will be prepared by or under the 
auspices of the Committee on Library 
Equipment and Appliances, will appear at 
irregular intervals, and will draw upon the 
experience of any libraries which may have 
definite information to contribute. 

The meeting with the College Library 
Advisory Board was more in the nature of 
exploration of needs in the college library 
field than of planning specific publications 
although several definite proposals were 
discussed. College librarians are to be 
asked for their reactions toward these pro- 
posals and for further suggestions of pub- 
lications which are needed. When replies 
have been received, it is hoped that the Edi- 
torial Committee, with the assistance of the 
College Library Advisory Board, will be 
able to plan a well rounded publishing pro- 
gram for the college library field. 





Louis J. Bailey, Charles H. Brown, 
Agnes Camilla Hansen, and Clarence E. 
Sherman are the members of the Editorial 
Committee serving with Miss Winslow. 


OF, 


A.S.L.1.B. Publishes New 
Quarterly 


Tue ASLIB Book-List is the new 
quarterly published by the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaux. It aims to provide public and other 
libraries with a selected list of recent 
scientific and technical books. Broad sub- 
ject headings are used, with subdivisions to 
indicate that a title is of an elementary, 
intermediate, or advanced degree of tech- 
nicality. 

The annual subscription price is 10s 6d. 
The address of the association is 16, Rus- 


sell Square, London, W.C.1. 














Junior Members Sponsor Contest 


By PAUL HOWARD 


| OPULAR and readable pamphlets 
to tell the adult patron in clear and 
simple fashion how he can use his library’s 
services to his own satisfaction were pro- 
posed at the midwinter meeting of junior 
members and the preparation of a series of 
such leaflets, illustrated with cartoons or 
“catchy” line drawings, was approved. A 
Committee on Library Information Leaf- 
lets was appointed with Winifred Suther- 
land, of Albany, as chairman. 

To get the project under way immedi- 
ately, the H. W. Wilson Company has 
generously offered to sponsor a contest 
through the Wilson Bulletin and to donate 
three cash prizes: $25 for the best leaflet 
submitted, and $10 each for the best leaflets 
on the remaining two subjects. The three 
subjects proposed are: 


The Use of the Card Catalog and the Ar- 
rangement of Books in a Library; The Read- 
ers’ Guide and Other Periodical Indexes; 
and How and Where to Find Material on a 
Subject. 


Consult the February issue of Wilson 
Bulletin for the rules of the contest and 
then enter it. The contest is open to all 
librarians, assistants, and library school 
students. The closing date is April 1. 

The H. W. Wilson Company will pub- 
lish the leaflets at a nominal cost so that 
they may be purchased by libraries for free 
distribution to their patrons. 

Progress on the depression project 
adopted at Denver was reported upon by 
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the chairman. In the absence of Jesse 
H. Shera, Edward B. Stanford reported 
that work on the Poe concordance was 
approaching its final stages. 

A “Booklist Forum,” as a regular fea- 
ture in one of the library periodicals, to 
facilitate the exchange of book lists be- 
tween libraries, is the project adopted by 
Baltimore members, Ruth Phillips re- 
ported. Fuller announcement of the ma- 
chinery to be set up and of ways in which 
junior members everywhere may assist, 
will be made later. 

Charles E. Butler spoke on the history 
of the American Library Association, in- 
cluding a brief outline of the work of the 
headquarters staff. Ralph R. Shaw read a 
paper advocating a vertical classification 
of membership within the Association. 
The ideas presented were amplifications 
of the plan proposed in his article in the 
August, 1935, Bulletin. Mr. Shaw ad- 
vocated as well a consolidation of all li- 
brary associations under the A. L. A, 
with a division into active 
groups. 


regional 


Sixty-five juniors were registered for 
the evening session of the round table, 
while thirty-seven members attended the 
informal breakfast held the morning of 
the same day. Junior members expressed 
willingness to codperate in the projects 
presented at their own business session, 
and were active as well in other meet- 
ings. 
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Unemployment Prevention and 


Reémployment 


By BERNICE E. HODGES 


Mere it worth while to be a 


librarian, then make it difficult to be one. 
The more familiar I become with the 
phenomena of employment—and unem- 
ployment—in the library profession, the 
more certain I become that the adoption 
of that rule would cure more difficulties 
than any other one thing. Pay good sal- 
aries, then raise standards and insist on 
certification. 

Comments from the library schools sub- 
mitting reports on unemployment in 1935 
stress the low initial salaries being paid, 
though many of them see slight changes 
for the better in the last year particu- 
larly. A slight increase in salaries, at 
least a move toward the restoration of 
salaries cut during the earlier years of the 
depression, seems fairly general. 

Library work still remains what it al- 
ways has been, so pleasant that it is ex- 
pected to be its own reward. While that 
is true, we shall continue to have, no 
matter how high we try to make our 
standards, a great many persons who are 
difficult to place at any time, and, more 
serious still, positions of responsibility 
which it is difficult to fill with persons 
who are adequately prepared and who 
have the desired personal and administra- 
tive qualities. 

In the past years, too much emphasis 
has been placed on limiting the number of 
librarians while one-third of the country 
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has no local library facilities and another 
third is but inadequately served. This is 
like limiting the production of foodstuffs 
while the people starve. If we had today 
the federal aid in which so many of us 
believe, or the proper state support others 
prefer, we should be helpless to fill prop- 
erly the thousands of positions which . 
would be created. 

Improvement in employment conditions 
can be advanced by: 


1. Adequate coverage of the country with 
library service; 

2. The adoption of graded schemes of 
service with the possibility of progression 
from lower to higher grades by those with 
superior abilities; 

3. Salaries commensurate with the re- 
quirements for the various grades, includ- 
ing yearly increases based on efficiency and 
length of service; 

4. Protection of those in service who 
meet the high standards set and who prove 
in actual experience, their ability to do the 
work required, by: 

a. Security in tenure of position through 
civil service or some other merit system, 
with the good features of civil service and 
not the bad ones; 

b. Retirement pensions; and 

c. Unemployment insurance. 


In the meantime, while we are trying 
to take the long view which will perma- 
nently reduce unemployment problems, it 
is well to look at conditions today. From 
questionnaires sent out by the Subcom- 
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mittee on Unemployment to the library 
schools of the country, we have received 
1935 statistics for comparison with simi- 
lar statistics received in former years. 
Comparisons cannot be made too absolute 
because of various conditions affecting the 
source of the statistics. Some library 
schools answered the questionnaires one 
year and did not another. Some questions 
are not answered by all schools and others 
lend themselves to various interpretations 
by various schools. 

However, partly from the statistics 
submitted and partly from the comments 
of the heads of individual schools, certain 
tendencies stand out. 


S.ticHt Upwarp SWING 


In general, there seems to be a slight 
favorable swing away from the worst de- 
pression features. As noted above, initial 
salaries are slightly higher than during the 
last two or three years and there is a 
rather general restoration of cuts made 
during the lowest periods. 

Practically all schools report that 1935 
graduates have been placed much more 
quickly than any class in the last five 


years. 
Total unemployment figures have 
dropped. To remove errors in percent- 


ages as far as possible, statistics have been 
used for only those 17 schools reporting 
each year since 1931. The year 1933 
shows the greatest unemployment total, 
some 230 per cent greater than 1931. 
Last year and this, decreases from the 
preceding year have been respectively 35 
and 27 per cent with the number of unem- 
ployed in 1935 still standing at 56 per 
cent greater than in 1931. It must be 
remembered that these percentages cover 
only the group having library school train- 
ing, the most favored in training but fre- 
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quently not in experience, and that even 
for this group the figures are incomplete. 
They are, however, comparable, as I have 
indicated, and may reasonably be expected 
to represent, with some degree of accu- 
racy, all schools. The percentages for 
these 17 library schools are approximately 
the same percentages as those reported by 
the total number of schools for each year. 
On November 1, 1935, 34 schools re- 
ported as unemployed and seeking posi- 
tions 685 graduates and former students 
who had completed at least a full year’s 
education in library science whereas the 
17 schools reported 527. 

The proportion of those “difficult to 
place in normal times” has apparently 
risen from about 20 per cent last year to 
some 334 per cent this year; which is only 
another way of saying that those not diff- 
cult to place are finding positions. In 
this connection, I should like to quote the 
dean of one library school: 


Again how can we tell unless the indi- 
vidual has lost both legs and is totally blind? 
One library might turn a girl down cold as 
wholly ineligible while another library might 
leap on her with shouts of joy. I could give 
you names of people whom I thought were 
perfectly impossible, but who are very hap- 
pily located and doing a splendid job. Con- 
ditions vary so from library to library, and 
between one type of library and another; 
also the answer is not fact, but again opin- 
ion. 

Of those seeking positions, almost a 
third of the total are from that unfortu- 
nate group which finished library school 
in 1932 or 1933 when, almost literally, 
openings were not. 

Inexperience is particularly stressed as 
a drawback to placement and from the 
figures supplied three-eighths are with no 
experience and almost two-thirds have 
one year or less. 
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Locality preferences, especially in the 
case of married women, enter largely into 
the picture. A much more serious phase 
of the locality question cannot be omitted, 
the desire on the part of many localities 
that local money should be spent at home. 
In one place at least there are actually 
vacancies that cannot be filled because 
local laws prevent employment from out- 
side the city. Many others could be 
named where local persons with insufh- 
cient preparation, or not personally quali- 
fied to fill the position open, are pre- 
ferred to properly qualified persons from 
outside the city, county, or state. Here 
is a duty in education that faces librari- 
ans and their boards. Even politicians, 
who are hounded by relatives and friends 
of an applicant, can be made to see the 
value of excellence in preparation for a 
profession if properly approached. Here 
also a state certification law is a bulwark 
of strength. 

Perhaps this is the place to speak of the 
necessity for the librarian to be a leader 
and a force in the community; and this 
applies not only to the chief librarian but 
also to his staff. Librarians are still too 
content to work in seclusion for those 
who come to them. Closely allied to the 
place of the librarian in the community is 
the necessity for telling that community 
what the library does, what it can do if 
properly financed, and what it costs to 
give the services the city needs. 

Some schools emphasize the value of 
added skills; several, the value of the 
combined qualifications of teacher and 
librarian; one school reports that prepara- 
tion for secretarial work, stenography, typ- 
ing, and training in art can always be used. 

In summing up reports on unemploy- 
ment, conditions are improved, though the 
number of unemployed librarians is still 


greatly in excess of what it was in so- 
called “normal” times. A very slight 
improvement is noted in salaries, though 
in many cases they are still not “back to 
normal.” Middle western salaries still 
seem to be less than reports would indicate 
to be the case for salaries of librarians in 
eastern states. 

I cannot close without stressing again 
the value of the long view and the neces- 
sity, if unemployment conditions are to be 
corrected, of getting at the root of the 
matter in the ways outlined, with special 
emphasis on the extension of libraries, in- 
crease in the salaries paid, and the raising 
of standards. 


OF, 


Doctoral Dissertations 


A comPLete list of doctoral disserta- 
tions accepted by American universities in 
1934-35 has been published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. This is the second in 
an annual series compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries for the Na- 
tional Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Socieities. All fields 
of study are covered and manuscript as 
well as printed theses are included. The 
policy of the universities represented as to 
publication and lending of their own dis- 
sertations is one of the supplementary fea- 
tures. The price is $1. 


ON 


For Sale or Exchange 


Provence (R.I.) Public Library, 
Clarence E. Sherman, librarian, offers for 
sale or exchange American Philological As- 
sociation Transactions, bd., vols. 8-17, 33- 
35, 37-50. 














Work with Teachers Discussed 


By DILLA WHITTEMORE MacBEAN 





J was the prime topic for 
discussion at the initial meeting of li- 
brarians of boards of education and of 
teachers rooms in public libraries, held in 
conjunction with the Midwinter Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
That genuine interest was aroused among 
the nine librarians who attended is in- 
dicated by their unanimous request that a 
second meeting be scheduled during the 
coming conference at Richmond. 

Various types of bulletins and book 
lists recognized as satisfactory publicity 
mediums were discussed, and the sug- 
gestion offered that such material be dis- 
tributed to the individual teacher rather 
than posted on the school bulletin board. 

The methods of several libraries for 
teachers were reported, among them the 
effective and interesting publicity work of 
the Teachers Special Library at Indian- 
apolis, described by its librarian. The 
Book Mark—which publishes monthly re- 
views of current books and outstanding 
periodical articles—is one feature of its 
service. The publicity director of the 
board of education serves as its editor and 
the librarian of the Teachers Special Li- 
brary is the assistant editor. The latter, 
through her contacts with teachers and 
principals visiting the library, enlists those 
who show particular interest in a certain 
subject or book to write reviews for the 


Book Mark. 
Valuable material in the Office of Edu- 
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cation Library in Washington, D.C., was 
described by its librarian. The group was 
especially interested to learn of the col- 
lection of theses which are published 
annually—many of which are housed in 
the Office of Education Library—and of 
the many bibliographies on all educational 
subjects compiled and filed there. The 
use of this material was generously offered 
to other libraries, with the privilege of a 
four weeks’ loan and of renewal. 

Circulation of pamphlets and clippings, 
the circulation of bound magazines, meth- 
ods of exhibiting additions to the library, 
and ways of advertising library service at 
teachers’ meetings were other topics dis- 
cussed. ‘There was a general interchange 
of ideas about new materials in the field, 
which elicited news of recent publications 
concerning the work of teachers interested 
in such projects as remedial reading or 
activity programs. 

An informal luncheon round table dur- 
ing the Richmond conference in May, at 
a time which will not conflict with other 
group meetings of a similar nature, is be- 
ing requested. A further discussion of 
publicity, the care of supplementary text- 
book material, curriculum making, the re- 
lation of the library to the various 
departments of the board of education, 
and the recommendation of a plan for 
curriculum exchange between board of 
education libraries, are some of the mat- 
ters which it is hoped to discuss. 
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Trustees Take Forward Step 


By JENNIE F. PURVIN 


F FORMAL organization can add 
strength to a group movement, then the 
Trustees Section of the American Library 
Association should take on new life and 
soon grow to goodly proportions, for at 
a meeting of the Executive Committee 
held in conjunction with the regular Mid- 
winter Conference in Chicago, by-laws, 
simple though adequate, were carefully 
prepared and are ready to be submitted 
to all the trustee members of the Associa- 
tion. It is the hope of the Executive 
Committee that these by-laws will be 
carefully read and promptly approved so 
that they will be in force when the an- 
nual meeting convenes at Richmond. 
This will enable the section to proceed at 
once with actual business. 

There are matters of vital importance 
to present at the annual meeting. Rank- 
ing first is probably a new evaluation of 
the obligations of a trustee. More than 
once in the day’s deliberation at Chicago 
the trustees present debated, for them- 
selves and their absent co-trustees, the 
following question: “Why have we ac- 
cepted appointment as trustees of a public 
library and what are we doing to improve 
our knowledge as trustees?” A free dis- 
cussion of this query may lead us to un- 
derstand why it is that of thirty or forty 
thousand public library trustees through- 
out the United States only about three 
hundred take their obligation seriously 
enough to keep in touch through mem- 


bership in the A. L. A. with what other 
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public libraries than their own are doing 
—how these other libraries are building 
for the future, how they are meeting de- 
creased budgets and growing expenses, 
and whether they are providing pension 
funds for library staffs. 


YARDSTICK FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 


The committee felt that another mat- 
ter of great importance is the need for a 
modern method of measuring the value of 
service which a library is giving to its 
community. Not only circulation but ref- 
erence service, special service to children, 
to the adult education movement, and 
other forward-looking projects must be- 
come part of a library’s goal; and by a 
library’s capacity to serve in these fields 
its objectives and accomplishments should 
be measured. Therefore, the committee 
present resolved : 


That the Executive Committee goes on 
record as favoring the development of a 
new set of standards, in addition to present 
A. L. A. statistics, not based on the aver- 
ages of past performances but upon desir- 
able attainable goals, to be known as 
objectives; that the committee favors the 
breaking down of library service into its 
simplest common denominators, such as 
circulation and reference, and that the re- 
porting libraries furnish their statistics and 
records on such a basis; that the committee 
favors development of a new system of cost 
accounting and recording so there may be 
uniformity of practice and in order that the 
figures and results of reporting libraries 
may be more nearly comparable. 
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This resolution was submitted to the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. which 
accepted it with approval and referred it 
to the President and secretary of the 
Association for action. 

Of further help to trustees will be the 
new “Trustees Handbook” on which the 
A. L. A. is working. In the form of 
questions and answers this book will pre- 
sent actual problems encountered by 
trustees and will tell how trustees in vari- 
ous types of communities have solved them. 

Trustees who go to Richmond will find 
that the A. L. A. is endeavoring to make 
the trip worth while. Meetings of the 
section are being scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday of the conference week. 
Wednesday, May 13, has been designated 
as Citizens’ Day and will be of particular 
concern to members of library boards. 
Trustees in attendance can do much to 
make the day a success for citizens who are 
less closely in touch with library affairs. 

There will also be a special registration 
and consultation desk for trustees and citi- 
zens so that they may be singled out from 
the many librarians who attend the annual 
meeting. This will enable trustees to meet 
easily in informal conference where, better 
than in any regular meeting hall, problems 
of mutual interest can be discussed, and 
questions pertinent to some libraries can be 
answered by trustees from other libraries 
where similar difficulties have already been 
met and solved. 

Of course a fairly representative gath- 
ering of trustees from all over the coun- 
try is necessary to accomplish anything 
worth while. It was, therefore, the hope 
of the committee that boards of directors 
of the larger libraries in the United States 
and of smaller libraries reasonably near 
Richmond would provide enough money 
in the library budget to defray the ex- 


penses of at least one trustee delegate to 
the Richmond conference. Is it too much 
to hope that trustees throughout the 
country will take advantage of the op- 
portunity to meet at Richmond other 
trustees with whom it will be decidedly 
valuable to consult and compare notes, 
and to listen to formal and informal dis- 
cussions of the various phases of public 
library work and library policies with 
which every conscientious trustee should 
be acquainted ? 


OPIN 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, wants 
in exchange or at a reasonable price: 

U. S. Department of Commerce: Air 
Commerce Bureau: Air service aéronauti- 
cal bulletin, state series, 1 ; Airway bulletin, 
102, 152, 199, 506, 1237-47; Domestic air 
news, 3, 4. Bureau of Fisheries: Eco- 
nomic circular, 1; Statistical bulletin, 1- 
519; title pages and reports (without ap- 
pendixes), 1905-19. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: Commerce re- 
ports, vols. 1-12, except v. 3, nos. 158-223, 
228; Domestic commerce, v. 1; V. 2, nos. 
1-33, 44-52; European financial notes, for- 
eign financial news: 1-134, 141; Foreign 
financial news, special circular, 1-378, 380- 
83, 386, 390; Foreign shipping news 
(Transportation Division), 1-419; For- 
eign tariff notes, 4, 5, 7; Geographic news, 
3, 5-15, 17; Industrial standards, 66-100, 
162-200; Latin American financial notes, 
foreign financial news, 1-112; Miscellane- 
ous series, 2, 3, 8, 95; Special agents series, 
1-7, 9-24, 27; Special circular, Far Eastern 
series, 3, 4, 6-8, 10-14, 17, 20, 21, 23; 
Statistical abstract, v. 2; Textile raw ma- 
terials, 2, 3; World trade notes on chemi- 
cals and allied products, vols. 1-8; v. 9, 
nos. I, 2, 6-8. 
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News from the College Library 


Advisory Board 


By BLANCHE PRICHARD McCRUM 


l \ ID which college libraries need 


from the American Library Association, 
the expansion of college library statistics 
published in the Bulletin, and the need 
for college libraries to improve services to 
their own institutions, are items discussed 
by the board at midwinter and recorded 
below. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all college librarians to comment upon 
them to the chairman, for the guidance of 
the board before its next meeting at Rich- 
mond. 

A full report of the board’s midwinter 
meeting will appear in the Annual Re- 
ports, the May issue of the Bulletin. 

1. The board is informed that it may 
give helpful service to the American Li- 
brary Association by assembling and 
transmitting to that Association as wide 
a cross-section as possible of the opinion 
of college librarians concerning funda- 
mental needs for aid from the A. L. A. 
felt by college libraries. 

As an effort in this direction, the board 
distributed at midwinter some 200 copies 
of an outline of pertinent suggestions 
which are already on file. Additional 
copies are now ready for distribution to 
persons not reached at Chicago and may 
be secured upon application to the chair- 
man. College librarians are earnestly re- 
quested to apply for these, check them as 
to approval or disapproval, and add to 


them additional suggestions. Results ob- 
tained from the material so checked and 
returned will be forwarded to the 
A. L. A. for use as it develops its service 
to college libraries. 

2. The statistics of college libraries, 
published annually in the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, should be expanded by the inclu- 
sion of figures from some twenty-five 
additional colleges. With this expansion, 
almost any college library wishing to use 
statistics for comparison within its own 
type and region would find adequate 
representation of figures useful to it. The 
board therefore passed a resolution, which 
it hereby publishes, asking for this exten- 
sion of the number of college libraries for 
which statistics are published in the Bul- 
letin. 

3. Feeling that the most fundamental 
need of all college libraries is to improve 
their services to their own institutions, 
and being particularly anxious to aid 
those college libraries not at present able 
to achieve their cherished ambitions in this 
respect, the board has recommended to 
the A. L. A. the following project as one 
for which funds should be sought. The 
board proposes, when funds are available: 

a. To study existing books, pamphlets, 
and publications of accrediting agencies 
and from them to compile and print a 
document to be known as “Suggested 
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Procedures for Surveying College Li- 
braries.” These suggestions would be for 
the use of the individual college which 
wishes to evaluate its own library with 
others of the same type, and to spend its 
funds for the library on the basis of ob- 
jective proof of needs. Results will not 
be sought for publication. 

b. To invite selected leaders in the col- 
lege library field, who rank as specialists, 
in various sections of the country, to in- 
dicate their willingness to aid librarians 
who have made such self-surveys by pay- 
ing visits to the libraries in question. 
The purpose of such visits would be to 
provide a non-partisan point of view and 
to give the benefit of advice based on wide 
experience. Reports of such conferences 
between librarians and visiting specialists 
would be for the use of administrators and 
librarians as problems of library develop- 
ment come up. 





Donald B. Gilchrist, Charles B. Shaw, 
Mother Antonia, and B. Lamar Johnson, 
are members of the College Library Ad- 
visory Board working with the chairman. 


Las \ 


To the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


A post conference trip through the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
—covering an area of 667 square miles in 
North Carolina and Tennessee—is the 
plan of the A. L. A. Travel Committee. 

The party will leave Richmond via the 
Southern Railroad at 6 pP.m., Saturday, 
May 16. The park will be visited by 
motor from Asheville, North Carolina, 
with an overnight stop at Mountain View 
Hotel. The Southern Railroad will carry 
the party from Asheville to Knoxville, 
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Tennessee, where another sightseeing trip 
will be taken to Norris Dam and other 
TVA activities. Delegates will leave 
Knoxville at 9 p.M., Wednesday, May 20, 
for home. 

The approximate cost of the trip will 
be $35 exclusive of railroad fare. This 
will include meals, hotel accommodations, 
motor trips, and Pullman services between 
Richmond and Knoxville. Delegates from 
the west and other sections will be able to 
include the railroad route in round-trip 
tickets from their home station without any 
additional charge. The railroad fare from 
Richmond to Knoxville is $14.31. Those 
interested in the trip should register with 
Louis M. Nourse, Public Library, 1 Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Chicago party, under the leader- 
ship of William Teal, plans to stop at 
Washington, D.C., enroute to Richmond, 
with all-expense features to and from Chi- 
cago, including the post conference trip. 
Delegates from points west of Chicago are 
cordially invited to join this group. Mem- 
bers of the Chicago party wishing to take 
the post conference trip should register 
with William Teal, Public Library, Cicero, 
Illinois. 

There will be information available at 
Richmond concerning attractive short 
tours to neighboring points of interest. 

Delegates may depend upon the usual 
fare and one-third rates from most sections 
of the United States, with the regular sum- 
mer excursion rates from the west. 


PFN 


Wilmington Institute Free Library, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Arthur L. Bailey, 
librarian, offers (four cents to any part 
of U. S.) Wilmington, Delaware 18}32- 
1932 charter centennial celebration. 66p. 
Many illustrations. 
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Tentative Program of the 
Fifty-eighth Annual Conference 


Richmond, Virginia, May 11 to 16 


THEME: The Extension and Improvement of Library Service 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe, librarian 
of the National Central Library in London, 
Frank Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina, and R. D. W. Connor, 
national archivist, are among the general ses- 
sions speakers. Louis R. Wilson will deliver 
the presidential address at the first general 
session Monday evening, May 11. 


ADULT EpucaTION RoUND TABLE 


Tentative plans are for a general discus- 
sion under an able and experienced leader on 
some fundamental library-adult education 
problem, probably a problem related to serv- 
ice in small towns and rural areas. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
One session. 


ArT REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


One session. Topics: “Historic Homes of 
Virginia Including the Williamsburg Res- 
toration” and “The Organization of a Mu- 
sic Department in the Public Library.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Two sessions. 


BoarpD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


The board will hold two open meetings: 
one with the Professional Training Section, 
the other with the League of Library Com- 
missions. (See the programs of those groups 
for topics to be discussed.) 


Boarp OF EpucaTION LIBRARIANS AND 
LIBRARIANS OF TEACHERS ROoMS 
Informal luncheon meeting. See page 96 
10 


of this Bulletin for a report of the group’s 
first meeting and a discussion of plans for 
Richmond. Librarians connected with board 
of education libraries or engaged in work 
with teachers and school systems, who are 
interested in the proposed plans, are invited 
to get in touch with Mrs. Dilla W. Mac- 
Bean, Board of Education Library, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


BUSINESS AND TECHNOLOGY SECTION 


One session. There will probably be one 
address by an outside speaker on some topic 
of current economic importance, and short 
discussions by librarians of several problems 
which members have suggested as vital. 


CATALOG SECTION 


Four sessions. General session and busi- 
ness meeting; address, “Current Cataloging 
Theory.” Large Libraries Round Table: 
subjects for discussion will include “Devel- 
opments in Codperative Cataloging and Bib- 
liography in Europe;” “Codperative Cata- 
loging in North America—Present and Fu- 
ture;” and “Centralized Cataloging.” Small 
Libraries Round Table topic: “Improve- 
ment of the Cataloging Service in the Smal- 
ler Libraries.” Also Codperative Catalog- 
ing Round Table. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Three sessions: College Librarians Round 
Table; a Reference Librarians Round Table; 
a general session and business meeting. 


CouNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
One session and a luncheon. 
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HEaps OF ACQUISITIONS DEPARTMENTS OF 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
One session. 


HospitaL Lisprariges ROUND TABLE 
One session. 


Junior CoLiece Lisraries ROUND TABLE 


One session. Presentation of the work of 
the Advisory Group on College Libraries 
appointed by the Carnegie Corporation. 


Junior Memsers Rounp TABLE 


Three sessions: a breakfast, a luncheon, 
and a business meeting. 


LEAGUE oF LisRARY COMMISSIONS 


Certification will be the subject of the 
joint open meeting with the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship. Essential library 
services through state agencies will be dis- 
cussed at a joint meeting with the National 
Association of State Libraries. There will 
also be a business session and a dinner. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. John Adams Lowe, Roches- 
ter Public Library; Esther Johnston, New 
York Public Library; and Marianne Mar- 
tin, Public Library, Norfolk, Virginia, will 
speak. 

LiBRARY COOPERATION WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 
One session. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


Five sessions. The relation of state agen- 
cies represented in the N. A. S. L. to the 
objectives embodied in the general confer- 
ence theme, and methods for making a co- 
operative effort effective, will be emphasized. 

Joint meetings with the League of Library 
Commissions and the Public Documents 
Committee ; see those groups for the topics to 
be discussed. 


ORDER AND Book SELECTION RoUND TABLE 


One session. Theme: “Book Buying as a 
Key to Modern Happiness.” May Wood 
Wigginton, Denver Public Library, will 
speak on “A Modern Key to Happiness;” 
Frank H. Whitmore, East Chicago Public 
Library, on “Changing Objectives in Buy- 
ing;” and Eric Morrell, Duke University Li- 
brary, on a topic to be announced later. 
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PERIODICALS SECTION 
Two sessions. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


The subject of the open meeting with the 
Board of Education for Librarianship will 
be “Practical Experience in the Training of 
Librarians,” to include the topics, “Pre-Pro- 
fessional Experience” and “Internship.” 
Younger librarians will be included among 
the speakers. 


Pusiic DocUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Eight sessions and a luncheon. Topics: 
“The Present Crisis in Publication and Dis- 
tribution of United States Documents;” 
“Report on the Plan for a United States Reg- 
ister;” “Criteria of Effective Equipment for 
Photographic Reproductions and Reading 
Devices;” “Experience with Photographic 
Equipment and Reading Devices;” “Essen- 
tials in Standardizing Equipment for 
Photographic Reproductions and Reading 
Devices ;” “Approaches to Acquisition Prob- 
lems of City and County Documents ;” “Basic 
Documentary Sources and a National Plan 
for Their Collection;” and “Maps, Their 
Uses, and Problems of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification.” 

“State Publications” will be discussed at 
the joint meeting with the National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries; “Archival Develop- 
ment in Relation to Public Documents” at 
the joint meeting with the National Archives. 


Pusuicity Rounp TABLE 
Topic: “Publicity of the Year—lIllus- 
trated.” Program will be in charge of R. 
Russell Munn, of the Community Library, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Norris. 


Reticious Books SECTION 


One session. Professor Edward Mack, of 
Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
will speak on “Religious Books That En- 
dure.” “The Public Library and Religious 
Groups in the Community” will be dis- 
cussed, and the forty important religious 
books of the year will be announced. 


ScHooL LisrRARIES SECTION 


Seven sessions, including a joint session 
with the Section for Library Work with Chil- 
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THE POE SHRINE 


dren and the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table to discuss the work of the School and 
Children’s Library Division recently estab- 
lished at headquarters to further library serv- 
ice to children and young people in public 
libraries and schools. 

There will be a business meeting—includ- 
ing the report of a special committee on the 
training of school librarians; a Teachers Col- 
lege Librarians’ Round Table, topic: “Li- 
brary Instruction in Teachers College 
Libraries;” a school library supervisors’ 
breakfast; and a breakfast for private school 
librarians. Reservations for the dinner meet- 
ing, “An Evening with Richmond Authors,” 
should be made as soon as possible with Jane 
Moss, Thomas Jefferson High School Li- 
brary, Richmond. 

General session topic: ““The School Libra- 
ry as an Integrating Agency in the New Cur- 
riculum.” John Carr Duff, principal of the 
Edgemont School, Scarsdale, New York, will 
speak on “The School Library-Museum;” 
and Marie M. Hostetter, University of IIli- 
nois Library School, on “A New Plan for 
Closer Integration through Library Lessons.” 


SECTION FoR Liprary WorK WITH 
CHILDREN 


Three sessions: a Newbery Medal meet- 
ing; a joint meeting with the School Libraries 
Section, and the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table; and a business-discussion meet- 
ing. General session topics and speakers 
will be announced later. See School Li- 
braries Section for details of joint meeting. 
A dinner will be arranged. 


SMALL LiprariEs ROUND TABLE 


The Small Libraries Round Table, under 
the chairmanship of Cora M. Frantz, Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, will hold its regular session. Topic: 
“The Library and the Community.” “Re- 
lation with Organized Educational Groups,” 
will be discussed by Edith Patterson, Public 
Library, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; and “The 
Community beyond City Borders,” by Sarah 
Askew, secretary of the State Public Library 
Commission, Trenton, New Jersey. 

An experimental round table will be held 
again this year for librarians from cities of 
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less than 10,000 population with Hazel War- 
ren, of the Indiana State Library, in charge. 


SpecIAL MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


In addition to a business meeting, the Spe- 
cial Membership Committee will sponsor a 
Friends of the Library Luncheon and a Li- 
brary Gifts Round Table. At the luncheon, 
distinguished laymen will be guests of honor 
and speakers. A coast-to-coast broadcast will 
be addressed to the luncheon from Washing- 
ton. At the Library Gifts Round Table 
there will be an address by a layman ex- 
perienced in the fund-raising field and a dis- 
cussion period will follow. 


‘TRUSTEES SECTION 


Four sessions. ‘Topics: “State Trustee 
Organization;” “Trustee Duties, Responsi- 
bilities, and Obligations ;” “Educating Trus- 
tees;” and “Library Board Meetings.” 


University Liprary EXTENSION SERVICE 
Rounp TABLE 


One session. Louis R. Wilson, of the 
Graduate Library School at the University 
of Chicago and Robert Bingham Downs, of 
the University of North Carolina Library, 
will speak. Mr. Downs’s subject is “New 


Avenues for University Library Extension 
Service.” 


VisuAL Metuops Rounp TABLE 
One session. Topic: Films. Edgar Dale, 
director of the American Film Institute func- 
tioning under the American Council on Edu- 
cation, will speak. 


Work WITH THE BLIND RounpD TABLE 

One session. M. A. Roberts, director of 
the Books for the Blind Project at the Li- 
brary of Congress, will outline his policies 
for the coming year. There will be an ex- 
hibit of publicity from libraries for the blind. 


Younc Peropie’s Reapinc Rounp TABLE 


“What the Community Should Offer 
Young People,” will be discussed by some- 
one from the south who is working outside 
the library with adolescent boys and girls. 
Other speakers representing various parts of 
the country will then describe how their com- 
munities are presenting books to young people. 
A luncheon, at which ideas presented at the 
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session may be further discussed, is planned. 

There will be a joint session with the 
School Libraries Section and the Section for 
Library Work with Children. 
section for topic. 


See former 


Citizen’s Day—Richmond 


Recocnition of the fundamental 
importance of citizen interest in libraries 
has led to a decision on the part of the 
A. L. A. Program Committee to devote an 
entire day of the Richmond Conference to 
trustees and citizens. Wednesday, May 
13, has been chosen as Citizens’ Day. The 
decision was made on the recommendation 
of the President and the Policy Committee 
of the Southeastern Library Association. 

A general session in the morning will 
strike the keynote of the day, with speeches 
picturing modern library service and out- 
lining objectives for state and national pro- 
grams and plans. <A Friends of the 
Library Luncheon, with talks by citizens 
of national standing, will follow. This 
has become a feature of recent conferences 
and naturally belongs now to Citizens’ 
Day. Guests of honor will be library 
donors, A. L. A. sustaining members, and 
distinguished authors. For the afternoon, 
a discussion meeting for citizens, for which 
the suggested theme is “What Citizens 
Can Do in Their Own States and Cities,” 
is being planned. 

A special registration and consultation 
desk for citizens and trustees will make 
contacts between citizens easy, while 
special hospitality committees will see that 
their stay in Richmond is an interesting 
one. 

OFVIN 


For Leisure Hours at Richmond 

For the leisure hours of the librarian 
during the Richmond conference there are 
these local historic points of interest: 
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8ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


In the Heart of the City, Mostly within 
Walking Distance 


The Confederate Museum (White House 
of the Confederacy) 

The Valentine Museum 

Home of Chief Justice John Marshall 

The Poe Shrine 

The Virginia Historical Society (home of 
General Robert E. Lee during the “War 
between the States’) 

The Virginia Capitol (designed by 
Thomas Jefferson and containing Houdon 
statue of Washington) 

Battle Abbey (a memorial to Confeder- 
ate soldiers) 

Camble’s Hill (where John Smith 
landed) 

St. John’s Church (where Patrick Henry 
spoke) 


Suburban, But Not Remote—Via Automo- 
bile 
Virginia House (home of Alexander 
Weddell, built of the stone taken from Sul- 


grave Manor, Washington’s ancestral habi- 
tat in England) 
The University of Richmond 
Battlefields, Seven Pines, Fort Harrison, 
and Malvern Hill 


Half Day Trips—Via Automobile 


At Petersburg—The Crater—A Civil 
War battlefield with miles of tunnels still 
traversable 


Full Day Trips—Via Train, Bus, or Auto- 


mobile 


Williamsburg, Yorktown, and James- 
town: 

At Williamsburg—The Rockefeller Res- 
toration of the Colonial Capitol which in- 
cludes landscaping, the rebuilt House of 
Burgesses, the Governor’s Palace, Travis 
House, Raleigh Tavern, the Christopher 
Wren building on the campus of William 
and Mary College, Bruton Parish church 
and burying ground, and scores of colonial 
homes. 
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At Yorktown—The scene of Cornwallis’ 
surrender to Washington, the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument, and Custom House. 

At Jamestown—Fort, church, graves, and 
other heritages at the site of America’s first 
English settlement in 1607. 

Charlotteville—The University of Vir- 
ginia, Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Fredericksburg—Kenmore. 

Historic homes and gardens—It is hoped 
that some of the gardens, opened for a week 
of visiting two weeks before the A. L. A. 
conference, may be reopened for visits by 
librarians. 


Wherever possible, arrangements will be 
made for convenient transportation facilities 
at an advantageous cost. Announcements 
about these details will be made later. 


VN 


Supplement to “The Right Book 
for the Right Child” 


Earty 1n 1933 The right book for 
the right child, a graded buying list of 
children’s books, was prepared by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Library 
Work with Children of the American Li- 
brary Association, under the chairmanship 
of Mary S. Wilkinson. These books were 
graded as to vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture by the Research Department of the 
Winnetka (Ill.) Public Schools under the 
supervision of Vivian Weedon and Carle- 
ton Washburne. 

Such a list must be supplemented fre- 
quently. Accordingly, the subcommittee 
has selected and annotated new titles which 
have been graded by the Research Depart- 
ment at Winnetka, and the John Day 
Company will bring out in Febru- 
ary a supplement, listing 144 books 
which would have been included in The 
right book for the right child had they 
been published when it appeared. Unlike 
the books in the original list, this graded 
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list has been re-submitted to the A. L. A. 
committee before publication, and any dis- 
crepancies between format and content on 
the one hand and reading difficulty on the 
other have been carefully noted. Where a 
book is clearly written and published for 
a child of one age, while the sentence struc- 
ture and vocabulary make it fit children 
with reading ability of another age, it has 
either been omitted or put in a special 
ungraded section. This will avoid the 
sort of discrepancy that appeared in the 
original list, where the grading was strictly 
in accordance with sentence structure and 
vocabulary, but sometimes violated com- 
mon sense judgment. 

Although these discrepancies were noted 
by such comments as “usually recom- 
mended for more mature children,” or 
“sometimes recommended for much less 
mature children, but vocabulary and 
sentence structure make it difficult for 
them to read it to themselves,” the placing 
of the book under a grade which appar- 
ently did not fit its content and format 
proved a source of criticism. "The new 
plan should avoid this criticism. Also, the 
research staff has been assiduously refining 
its formula, and the ratings of the supple- 
ment should be even more accurate than 
those in The right book for the right child, 
as far as the reading difficulty of the book 
is concerned. 

As a final check on the suitability of the 
grading of these books, they have been sub- 
mitted to children of known reading 
ability, corresponding to the suggested 
grading, and these children’s reactions 
have been obtained. 

This supplement to The right book for 
the right child is planned to have the same 
clear type, readable annotations, and the 
same buying information as is found in the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Officers for 1936-37 Nominated 


Matcotm GLENN Wyer, librarian of 
the Denver Public Library, has been nom- 
inated for the presidency of the American 
Library Association during 1936-37 by 
the Nominating Committee, of which 
Harry Miller Lydenberg is chairman. 
The complete list of nominees is given be- 
low: 

PRESIDENT 


Malcolm Glenn Wyer, Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado. 


First Vict PresipENT 
Harriet E. Howe, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver. 
Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 
Paul North Rice, New York University 
Library, New York City. 


‘TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Memsers oF EXxEcuTIvE BOARD 
(Two Vacancies) 

Essae Martha Culver, State Library 
Commission, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Harriet C. Long, State Library, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Frank L. Tolman, Library Extension 
Division, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York. 


MemBERS OF COUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 
Elva Lucile Bascom, Carnegie Library 


School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Constance Bement, State Library, Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

Luther L. Dickerson, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Robert Bingham Downs, University of 
North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

Aubry Lee Hill, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

Glenn M. Lewis, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Jane Morey, Public Library, Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore College 
Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Charles H. Stone, Library Science De- 
partment, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Phineas Lawrence Windsor, University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Officers whose terms expire in 1936 
are Louis Round Wilson, the president; 
Franklin F. Hopper, first vice president; 
Essae Martha Culver, second vice pres- 
ident; Charles H. Compton, president, 
1934-35; Matthew S. Dudgeon, treasurer. 
Executive Board members whose terms ex- 
pire this year are Lillian H. Smith and 
Malcolm Glenn Wyer. The retiring 
Council members are Anne M. Boyd, 
Luther L. Dickerson, James Thayer 
Gerould, Henry Bartlett Van Hoesen, and 
Adah Frances Whitcomb. 


Trustees Appointed 


Micuaet F. GaLracuer and Wil- 
liam McCormick Blair, of Chicago, have 
accepted appointment as trustees of A. L. A. 
endowment funds. Mr. Gallagher will 
serve until 1938 and Mr. Blair for 1936, 
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succeeding Charles R. Holden who 
recently resigned. Eugene M. Stevens, 
the third trustee, will serve until 1937. 


From the Special Membership 
Mail Bag 


GRATEFUL acknowledgment is made of 
the following new special memberships and 
renewals since the last list published in the 
August, 1935, Bulletin: 


A. L. A. Non-Professional Staff; A. L. A. 
Professional Staff; A. L. A. Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children; League of Li- 
brary Commissions. 

Arizona. Arizona Library Association. 

California. Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, San Marino; Levin- 
son’s Book Store, Sacramento; School 
Library Association of California. 

Canada. Calgary Public Library; Tor- 
onto Board of Trade, Book Publishers’ 
Section; Toronto Public Library; University 
of Toronto Library; Vancouver Public Li- 
brary. 

Colorado. Denver Public Library. 

District of Columbia. George Washing- 
ton University Division of Library Science. 

Delaware. Ellen Lee Bayard, Wilming- 
ton. 

Florida. St. Petersburg Public Library. 

Georgia. Eugene O’Neill, Sea Island. 

Illinois. Chicago: The Book House for 
Children; Chicago Library Club; Michael 
F. Gallagher; Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Ros- 
sell; New Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jack- 
sonville; Oak Park Public Library. 

Indiana. George A. Ball, Muncie; In- 
diana Library Association; Indiana Library 
Trustees’ Association. 

Iowa. T. Henry Foster, Ottumwa; Iowa 
Library Association. 

Kansas. Kansas Library Association. 

Kentucky. Kentucky Library Association; 
Mrs. Mary Lilly Kyle, Harrodsburg. 

Louisiana. Louisiana Library Associa- 
tion; Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport. 

Maine. Bangor Public Library; Maine 
Library Association. 

Maryland. The Williams and Wilkins 
Company, Baltimore. 
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Massachusetts. Beverly Public Library; 
Christian Science Publishing Society; Louis 
E. Kirstein, Boston; Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, Boston; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Library, Cambridge. 

Missouri. Missouri Library Association. 

Nebraska. Nebraska Library Association. 

New Jersey. John Claflin, Morristown; 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Englewood; 
Passaic Public Library; Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. 

New York. New York City: Abingdon 
Press; American Historical Society, Inc. ; As- 
sociation of Columbia School of Library 
Service and Its Predecessors; A. S. Barnes 
and Company; George Blumenthal; Boy 
Scouts of America; Louis Bromfield; Co- 
lumbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice; Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc.; Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc.; Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc.; Harper and Brothers; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.; The 
Modern Library, Inc.; New York Public 
Library; New York Regional Catalogue 
Group. Mrs. Roswell Eldridge, Great 
Neck; New York Library Association; 
Rochester Public Library. 

North Carolina. Susan Grey Akers, 
Chapel Hill; North Carolina Library As- 
sociation. 

Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, 
Cleveland; Dayton Public Library; Julian 
S. Fowler, Oberlin; Lakewood Public Li- 


brary. 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma Library Assn. 
Pennsylvania. Marcus Aaron, Pitts- 


burgh; Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; C. J. 
Crary, Warren; Drexel Institute School of 
Library Science, Philadelphia; Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre. 

Rhode Island. Rhode Island Library As- 
sociation. 

South Dakota. South Dakota Library As- 
sociation. 

Texas. Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio. 

Utah. Utah Library Association. 

Virginia. Florence Rising Curtis, Hamp- 
ton; Mrs. William S. Weedon, University. 

Washington. Ellen Garfield Smith, 
Walla Walla. 

Wisconsin. Jennie T. Schrage, Madison. 
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For Librarians in Service 
To the Editor: 


During the second term of the next sum- 
mer quarter—July 27 to August 28—the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago will conduct an institute and a 
seminar for the benefit of librarians in serv- 
ice. 

The institute, August 3 to 15, will be 
planned for librarians generally, but is de- 
signed particularly for librarians of city and 
county libraries, librarians of library exten- 
sion agencies, and teachers of library sci- 
ence. 

The institute will meet twice daily dur- 
ing this period and will deal with: (a) re- 
cent social studies and trends in government 
and education; (b) the results of investi- 
gations contained in a number of studies, 
such as Studebaker, The American way; 
Joeckel, The government of the American 
public library; Gray and Leary, What 
makes a book readable? Wilson and 
Wight, County library service in the south; 
Kelley, Woodside does read; and others 
such as Odum, Southern regions; Waples, 
People and print; Wilson, The geography 
of reading in the United States, which 
will have been published by August or will 
be available in manuscript form; (c) the 
results of experiments in the conduct of 
adult education programs, the development 
of readable books, and the reproduction of 
resources for research through films; and 
(d) experiments in reorganizing curricula in 
library science involving the utilization of 
new materials in various fields of librarian- 
ship. 

The subject matter of the institute will 
be presented through lectures by sociologists, 
political scientists, educators, librarians, and 
others from the University of Chicago, the 
country at large, and members of the staff of 
the Graduate Library School. The lectures, 


for which special reading lists will be pre- 
pared, will be followed by discussions in 
which members of the institute will partici- 
pate. 

A registration fee of $2 will be charged 
for all enrolled in the institute. Board and 
room may be secured in Judson Court or 
other University of Chicago dormitories, or 
outside the university if that is desired. 
Persons wishing to attend the _ institute 
should write to the Graduate Library 
School concerning registration and special 
dormitory rates. 

The seminar, which will extend through 
the entire five weeks of the second term 
of the summer quarter, is intended for col- 
lege librarians and will deal with the liberal 
arts college library. The problems of li- 
braries of this type will be approached from 
three directions: (1) from the direction of 
function, with the purpose of answering the 
question: “What is the place of the library 
in the total college picture?” (2) from the 
direction of method, with the purpose of 
presenting a description of the ways in 
which college libraries operate, and of 
identifying the problems confronting them 
in their efforts to fulfil their functions; and 
(3) from the direction of experimentation, 
with the purpose of presenting new methods 
and new ideas in the field. 

The seminar will rely largely upon the 
exchange of experience and knowledge of its 
members; the identification of important 
matters for discussion will depend upon 
class interest. It will be a part of the 
regular work of the Graduate Library 
School, and registration will be on the same 
basis as that for other university courses. 
One-half course credit will be given in the 
case of those completing the work of the 
seminar. 

Louis Rounp Witson, Dean 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Library Employees Credit Union 
To the Editor: 


In “A Worthy Field for Philanthropy,” 
in the January Bulletin, Miss Louise Prouty 
very properly points out the need for an 
emergency loan fund as a means of assisting 
a library staff in time of stress. In this 
connection, experience with a credit union 
since 1933 may interest readers of the Bul- 
letin. 

Until 1933 the Staff Association of the 
Chicago Public Library provided a small re- 
volving loan fund (supplemented by a loan 
of $100 from the Chicago Library Club) 
from which small sums of $5 or $10 were 
borrowed by members when in urgent need. 
These loans were made without any interest 
charge and were repaid at the following pay 
day. When the near-collapse of Chicago 
finances delayed pay days for several weeks 
and at times for several months, this loan 
fund was obviously insufficient to cover all 
demands. From this necessity grew the Chi- 
cago Public Library Employees Credit 
Union. 

It was incorporated by a small group of 
employees in January, 1933, under the state 
law, for two purposes: 

1. To provide members with a plan for 
systematic saving; 

2. To make available to members facilities 
for obtaining “provident” loans at a reason- 
able rate of interest. 

All members of the library staff are 
eligible to become shareholders by the pay- 
ment of an entrance fee of 25 cents and the 
agreement to buy one or more shares of $5 
either outright or in small instalments. 
Dividends depending upon the annual earn- 
ings of the credit union are declared at the 
end of each fiscal year. Loans for provident 
purposes are available to shareholders upon 
approval of a credit committee. Interest is 
charged at the rate of one per cent a month 
on unpaid balances. 

The Chicago Public Library Employees 
Credit Union is now three years old. It 
has found a definite place in the affairs of 
the library staff, and has grown each year— 
particularly since pay days are regular again. 
It has overcome some of the suspicion 
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aroused in its infancy and some of the loudest 
objectors are now making use of the savings 
and borrowing features. More than 60 per 
cent of the staff are shareholders at present. 

The following statistical data tell the 
story. 


1933 1934 1935 
Shareholders 333 499 556 
Received on shares $2,591.00 8,841.01 16,221.59 
Average per share- 

holder a 7.78 17.21 29.17 
Number of loans 

made 125 250 325 
Amount of loans $4,368.50 13,407.75 28,470.97 
Average loan 35.00 53.00 87.00 
Outstanding loans, 

December 31 $2,507.75 6,783.70 15,138.89 
Cash balance, Dec. 31 $ 88.19 2,484.43 2,024.18 
Cost of operation $ 86.68 113.4 354. 
Dividends declared None se “o% 
Dividends paid None $ 82.79 295.95 


An analysis of the purposes for the loans is 
self-revealing: 


21% Medical and dental bills 

13% Vacations (including attendance at 
. L. A. conferences) 

10% Tuition 

9% Clothing 

8% Taxes and mortgages 

7% Insurance premiums 


32% Miscellaneous (moving, coal, legal 
fees, etc.) 


NaTHAN R. Levin, Assistant Librarian 
Public Library 
Chicago 


“Women Were Also There” 


To the Editor: 


The bibliography on notable women and 
their achievements, compiled by the Library 
of Congress under the direction of Florence 
S. Hellman, acting chief bibliographer, is 
still available and will be sent free to any 
library or institution requesting it. 

The response of librarians to my letter 
in the Bulletin last year so clearly indicated 
a considerable interest that I hope this second 
announcement will reach some who did not 
see the first. 

Rosz ARNOLD PowELL, Former President 

Susan B. Anthony Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 
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Midwinter Council Meetings 


First Session 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Monday, December 30, 
President Louis R. Wilson presiding. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


John A. Lowe, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Chapters and Sections, recom- 
mended that favorable consideration be given 
to the application of the Pittsburgh Library 
Club for affiliation as a chapter of the 
American Library Association; that the name 
of the Business Libraries Section be changed 
to Business and Technology Section; and 
that the name of the County Libraries Sec- 
tion be changed to County and Regional Li- 
braries Section. It was voted to adopt the 
report. 


EpITORIAL COMMITTEE REPORT 


Amy Winslow, chairman, presented the re- 
port of the A. L. A. Editorial Committee. 
The report, which was submitted for in- 
formation and did not call for formal adop- 


tion, is printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


CoMMITTEE ON LispRARY WorK 
WITH CHILDREN 


The following report of the Committee on 
Library Work with Children was presented 
by Nora Beust, the chairman: 

“The Committee on Library Work with 
Children wishes to recommend to the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association that 
the committee be abolished and its functions 
be taken over by the Board on Library Serv- 
ice to Children and Young People in Public 
Libraries and Schools, or possibly in some 
cases by the appropriate section of the 
American Library Association. The com- 
mittee is of the opinion that with the new 
division at A. L. A. Headquarters the mem- 
bers of the committee might serve more 
effectively by codperating and following the 
plans of the new division.” 

It was voted to adopt the report. 
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ScHoo.t Lisrarizs COMMITTEE 


Katherine Waller, chairman, presented the 
following report of the School Libraries 
Committee: 

“The A. L. A. Committee on School Li- 
braries recommends that it be dissolved and 
its functions delegated to the Board on Li- 
brary Service to Children and Young People 
in Public Libraries and Schools, the new 
School and Children’s Library Division, and 
in some cases, where it seems advisable, to 
the School Libraries Section, so that the 
work may be directed more uniformly.” 

It was voted to adopt the report. 


Boarp oN LisrRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Carl Vitz reported for the board, explain- 
ing that the board had been created four 
years ago, its purpose having been to bring 
together the work on library service to chil- 
dren and young people in public libraries and 
school libraries and to work for a division 
at A. L. A. Headquarters to promote ac- 
tivities in these fields. This division has now 
been established, and the four years’ experi- 
ence of this board indicates the desirability 
of a few slight changes in what might be 
called the charter adopted for the board four 
years ago. 

It was moved to adopt the following reso- 
lution to amend the charter as adopted by 
the Council in 1932 (see A. L. A. Bulletin, 
May, 1932, page 329): 

“In paragraph 2, substitute for the matter 
in parentheses the following: 

“ ‘Tt is desirable that various points of view 
and types of experience be recognized by the 
appointment of librarians in active work 
with children and adolescents in public li- 
braries; of librarians engaged in school 
work of various kinds; of an administrator 
of a public library recognized for progres- 
sive work with children or adolescents; and 
of a leader in the educational field who has 
shown marked interest in school library or 
reading problems. It is desirable, also, that 
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the needs of boys and girls in rural areas 
be recognized in the choice of personnel for 
this committee.’ 

“Be it further resolved that paragraphs 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 be omitted. Further, that 
the next paragraph, the ninth, read as fol- 
lows: 

“*That members serve for six years, one 
member to change each year, except that in 
each of the years 1936, 1937, and 1938 one 
of the expiring terms be extended by three 
years.’ 

“And be it further resolved that in para- 
graph 10, the words ‘as need may arise’ be 
inserted after the first three words of this 
paragraph.” 

The resolution was adopted. 


Liprary TERMINOLOGY 


Susan Grey Akers, chairman, presented the 
report of the Committee on Library Termin- 
ology. (For report, see January, 1936, Bul- 
letin, Part I, pages 36-37.) The report was 
accepted, and it was voted to refer the recom- 
mendations to the Executive Board. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 


Judson T. Jennings, chairman, presented 
the following recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Committees: 


“The Committee on Committees of the 
American Library Association joins with the 
Board of Education for Librarianship in 
recommending to the Council and Executive 
Board that the Committee on Recruiting for 
Library Service be discontinued, and that the 
work of this committee be assigned to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship.” 

It was voted to adopt the recommendation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


The report on unemployment, presented 
by Bernice E. Hodges for the Subcommittee 
on Unemployment of the Committee on 
Salaries, Employment, and Schemes of Li- 
brary Service, was accepted. It is printed in 
full in this number of the Bulletin. 


CARNEGIE CENTENARY RESOLUTION 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That the American Library 
Association, through its Council, meeting in 
Chicago on December 30, 1935, express to 
the Carnegie Corporation, on behalf of the 
libraries of the country, its appreciation for 
the generous part which libraries were given 
in the observances of the Carnegie Cen- 
tennial, and its pleasure at having had some 
part in these observances.” 


Second Session 


The second session of the Council was held 
at the Drake Hotel, Tuesday, December 31, 
President Wilson presiding. 

Carl H. Milam announced that the Pro- 
gram Committee had designated Wednesday 
of conference week at Richmond as Citizens’ 
Day. The programs of the meetings on that 
day will be planned with particular reference 
to citizens, and librarians within a reasonable 
distance are urged to bring citizens to the 
meeting. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCES 


Harriet E. Howe, chairman of this com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the Executive 
Board in 1934 to study A. L. A. conferences 
for a period of three years—giving intensive 
concern to the question of improving the 
conferences—presented a progress report. It 


was voted to accept the report, and, although 
the recommendations did not call for action 
by the Council, a show of hands was re- 
quested to indicate approval or disapproval 
of each of the committee’s suggestions. 

There was unanimous approval of the sug- 
gestion that there be shorter speeches and 
more discussion at all section and round table 
meetings. The next recommendation was 
that those participants in a conference who 
are not capable of reading effectively, and 
all absentees, should have their papers read 
by title only. A small majority seemed to 
favor this. 

The third recommendation was that there 
should be specifications set up, to be accepted 
by all who agree to speak on any program. 
Time limits should be set and agreed to; 
papers should be required at a certain time 
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preliminary to the meeting; and speaking into 
a microphone should be practiced before the 
delivery of a speech. The majority were 
in favor of this. 

It was agreed that a consultation service 
by each group in the various fields was desir- 
able. After much discussion, a majority 
approved the proposal that sections and 
round tables which usually hold more than 
one session cut the number of their meet- 
ings by fifty per cent. The suggestion that 
the final general session consist of a choice 
of outstanding papers read at section and 
round table meetings did not meet with ap- 
proval. 

Book Buyinc CoMMITTEE 


Milton J. Ferguson, chairman, called the 
attention of the Council to the announcement 
regarding out-of-print books which appeared 
in the December, 1935, Bulletin, page 880, 
and urged that lists of books which are out 
of print but of permanent value be sent to 
the committee. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Linda A. Eastman, of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, presented the following com- 
munication from the National League of 
Women Voters: 

“The National League of Women Voters 
Personnel Campaign Committee is very 
anxious to have proper reference material 
available throughout the libraries of the 
country on this most timely subject: the 
crying need for better personnel in all of our 
government units. We therefore hope very 
much indeed that at your business meeting 
in Chicago this month you will give favorable 
consideration to our proposal that an open 
reference shelf be made available as far as 
possible throughout the country, and that, 
during January, 1936, which the league has 
especially designated for activity, suitable ma- 
terial is made available. We expect that 
there will be increasing calls upon libraries 
from students, public officials, and others for 
books on trained personnel, and we shall be 
most grateful for the codperation of the na- 
tional library association in this much needed 
project of ours.” 

It was voted that the Council indorse the 
request and express its desire to codperate 
with the league. 
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FEDERAL RELATIONS 


The report of the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee was presented by Carleton B. Joeckel, 
chairman. (For report, see January, 1936 
Bulletin, Part 1, pages 34-35). 


ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the An- 
nuities and Pensions Comittee, outlined the 
reception of the A. L. A. Retirement Plan 
since it was put into operation in 1933. He 
stated that there are some thirty states rep- 
resented by the membership at present, and 
that there are nearly as many college libraries 
as public libraries represented in the mem- 
bership of 400. 

Established in 1933 at a time when maxi- 
mum benefits could be obtained at a minimum 
cost, the advantages of the present low rates 
are guaranteed to all who join the plan be- 
fore April, 1938. The cost of all other com- 
parable plans, it was reported, has increased 
20 per cent or more since the A. L. A. plan 
has been in force. The following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Provision for the retirement of libra- 
rians is one of the most important needs 
confronting libraries today. This need is ac- 
centuated by the recently enacted social 
security legislation which will provide re- 
tirement benefits for millions of employed 
people in the United States, but which will 
exclude librarians, among others, from its 
benefits. 

“The library retirement plan, established 
by the American Library Association in 1933, 
makes immediately available to all libraries 
an economical and sound means of meeting 
this need in individual libraries and in the 
profession as a whole. It was inaugurated 
solely as a service to the profession, with no 
financial benefit to the Association whatever. 
Moreover, it was established at a time when 
maximum benefits could be obtained at mini- 
mum cost, whereas since that time the cost 
of all other comparable retirement plans has 
increased 20 per cent and more. This 
original advantage in cost is still available 
to libraries by contract guarantees, but these 
guarantees will expire in April, 1938. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, by the Council 
of the American Library Association, in con- 
ference assembled on December 31, 1935: 
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“1, That the facts here stated be made 
known at once to the executives and trustees 
of all libraries and to the officers of all 
regional, state, and local library associations, 
clubs, and other library organizations; 

“2. That these executives and officials be 
urged to take appropriate steps without delay 
to extend the benefits of the A. L. A. Re- 
tirement Plan as far and as rapidly as prac- 
ticable during the short time remaining when 
present advantageous rates are yet avail- 
able; 

“3. That the Executive Board be requested 
to appoint a subcommittee of one or two 
members, representing each state, to codper- 
ate with the present committee in promoting 
these objectives; 

“4. That the Executive Board be urged in 
particular to include in the budget of the 
Association, at the earliest possible time, pro- 
vision for the retirement of the A. L. A. 
Headquarters Staff under the A. L. A. Re- 
tirement Plan on the contributory basis.” 


RESOLUTION ON STATE AID 


The following resolution was offered by 
Judson T. Jennings, Seattle Public Library: 

“The Council of the American Library 
Association, in session in Chicago on De- 
cember 31, 1935, reaffirms its interest in 
state aid for libraries. It believes that in- 
creased demands for library service, coupled 
with reduced library appropriations and the 
shifting of revenues from local units to 
states, emphasize the need for financial help 
from other than local sources. 

“The Council believes also that state aid 
for libraries would tend to equalize the dis- 
tribution of library facilities. The Council 
therefore urges the Executive Board and the 
officials of the American Library Association 
to take measures that will present this need 
to planning boards, library associations, and 
library extension agencies in the various 
states.” 

It was voted to adopt the resolution. 


OF 


Constitution Broadcasts 
The widespread interest in and controversy 
over the federal Constitution leads the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science to codperate with the Committee on 
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Civic Education by Radio in sponsoring a 
“You and Your Government” series of 
broadcasts on “The Constitution in the 20th 
Century.” 

These programs are to be presented over a 
nation-wide network of the NBC Tuesday 
evenings from February 4 through June 9, 
from 7:45 to 8:00 eastern standard time 
(eastern daylight saving time beginning 
April 28). 

Each radio program will be a condensed 
version of an article which will be published 
in the May issue of The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy. Reprints of each complete 
article will be available from the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, for fifteen cents, immediately following 
its corresponding radio program. A com- 
prehensive reading list may also be obtained 
from the National Advisory Council for 
fifteen cents. 

Among those to appear in this series are 
Walter F. Dodd, law professor at Yale Uni- 
versity; Chester H. Rowell, editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle; William B. Munro, 
professor of history and government at the 
California Institute of Technology; William 
Hard, publicist; Norman Thomas, director 
of the League for Industrial Democracy ; and 
Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Copies of the complete program may be 
secured free from the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 

| Late) 

The A. L. A. Headquarters library would 
like the following to complete its files: 
League of Library Commissions Yearbook 
1906; Handbook of Texas Libraries, No. 1; 
Texas Libraries v. 3, no. 1; Texas News 
Notes, v. 1, no. 1; Kansas Library News, v. 
4, no. 3, July 1930; Library World, Nov., 
Dec. 1921; Oct. 1923; Dec. 1924; Jan., Feb., 
Mch., Apr., June, July, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1925; Mch., Apr., May 1926; Mch., Apr., 
May, June, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1927; Oct., 
Nov., Dec. 1928; Apr., May, June, July, 
Aug.-Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1931; July, 
Aug.-Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 1932; Des 
Moines (Iowa) Public Library Annual Re- 
ports 1906-16, 1918-20. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY STATISTICS 


This first compilation of county library 
statistics in the A. L. A. Bulletin has been 
made by the statistical assistant at head- 
quarters, William H. Clift, in answer to 
many calls from planning committees, state 
library agencies, and librarians working on 
regional projects, as well as from county 
librarians. Looking toward future com- 
pilations comparable to those for city li- 
braries and college, university, and school 
libraries, constructive comments on the 
questionnaire itself and on the items selected 
for printing are invited. 

The codperation and interest of the 
County and Regional Libraries Section and 
of individual county librarians made it pos- 
sible to carry out the project. More than 
50 per cent of the 229 questionnaires sent 
out were filled in and returned. Because of 
space limitations, libraries with incomes of 
less than $4,500 were omitted from the 
tables as printed, or in the case of service 
by contract, those with a county appropria- 
tion of less than $2,000 or a total of less 
than $4,500. Additional data can, however, 
be compiled for those who particularly need 
it. The number of libraries included in the 
tables is 82. 

To facilitate comparisons, the libraries 
have been divided into four groups by form 
of organization, based on Carleton B. 
Joeckel’s classification on page 264 of The 
government of the American public library. 
The first two groups include libraries which 
are under county government or control, 
the first including all or most of the county, 
and the second, libraries omitting the coun- 
ty seat and often other units. Group three 
includes libraries which are part of both 
city and county government; group four, 
service to the county by contract with a 
local library, where the costs of the two are 
sharply separated. 

Even within these groupings, however, 
figures are often not comparable. One li- 
brary system provides full branch service 


from its county fund, including even the 
cost of building branch libraries; another 
as a matter of policy encourages local com- 
munities to provide quarters for branches 
and even to contribute part at least of the 
operating costs. Some libraries with small 
staffs do not attempt to keep circulation or 
registration figures for station or school 
service. A number of county workers use 
their personal automobiles and charge mile- 
age to the county library fund. In other 
cases, the library owns passenger cars, de- 
livery trucks, or book automobiles. Much 
volunteer and relief work is used in some 
libraries. Many other variations exist, 
some of which can be brought out in foot- 
notes. 

The population given is that of the exact 
area of service and support. In the case of 
service by contract, population does not in- 
clude the county seat, financial and service 
figures do not cover the county seat library 
with which the contract is made, and the 
salary of the head of the county department 
is given rather than that of the chief libra- 
rian. 

Figures of income and expenditure are of 
course not typical, at least as compared with 
pre-depression figures. They are for the 
last fiscal year of each library, either 1934 
Or 1934-35, too soon to show an upturn. 

Within each group, the few libraries 
serving over 90,000 population are set off 
at the head of the table. The others are 
arranged by state and then by county. 
County seat names are added in each case 
for aid in identification. 

Full information on the Rosenwald demon- 
stration county libraries, along with com- 
parative figures for California and New 
Jersey county libraries and the Fraser Valley 
regional library, has just been published in 
County library service in the south by Louis 
R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Juvia WricHt Merrity 
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Financial Reports, 1935 


In accordance with section 14 of the Con- 
stitution of the American Library Associa- 
tion this report of the Finance Committee is 
submitted. It covers the period from April, 
1935, to December, 1935. 

As a member of the Budget Committee, 
the chairman met with that committee on 
September 16, 1935, to consider the budget 
for the new fiscal year, September 1, 1935, 
to August 31, 1936. The Finance Com- 
mittee unanimously approved the estimates 


TREASURER’S 


of receipts as they appear in that budget. 
The committee also examined and ap- 

proved the audits of all funds of the Ameri- 
can Library Association made by Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Company, submitted 
October 14, 1935. These audits cover twelve 
months ending August 31, 1935. 

Ortanpo C. Davis 

Puineas L. WINDsOR 

NATHAN R. Levin, Chairman 

Finance Committee 


REPORT 


Balance Sheet 
As of August 391, 1935 


Assets 
Endowment Funds: 
Ea aN ean and iid 8 -rAardiie © ars, We Ril a RO aie Redes acs Vege seed $ 59,933.23 
Investments—at Cost: 
United States Government Securities. .. 0... cee cece $ 90,520.57 
ce cha cb cscs arueceeeeaceunees ss iene 528,871.93 
Tee ee Ee tn 6 a db aewhn ee alow. are- ew ch ake 506 ,897 .22 
ale ey acca cieic IMG Celine ASKS SORE Ramos s mmeTee eta 562,974.51 
OSs olin a mag sine hss RAD EO s+ dba Dek Oe 211,764.50 
i le 2 od Aa lake dig b's. sod div e.e alace wig Oa 25 ,062.50 
FPiret Mortgage Real Hetate Notes..................0.0005-, 122,800.00 
Real Estate (acquired through foreclosure).................-.0.00005 49.599.55 2,098 ,490.78 
I gc aic. tie Nien one dia seca boca es encbeutewaassesaess 1,530.73 
tel el aa Fa Gir ania Wines 42 & are Mana Cae 6.6 ba eee aw <a 730.61 
ed eee w.c ies Se ea eas hod BAe a sawe eases cee RA ea eee . 2,160,685.35 
General and Special Funds: 
ne a n.d da lb apa Sea ai ss Wwe bees waren’ cowie $ 36,389.89 
a cera. 5b nal d a kid. Sn bsg ew hinin/8 ee 6S RA 300. 
a a a oS Rats od si egactinenids lh la 4 asian 1,086.24 
Bamoemnmecms Amonwmte Maensienble : . .. . . sw. icc cece sc ccescccce 357.16 
es 6 55 5b wn kb bac ko os He Dinlowe eens caeeee 1,670.49 
eS od ve nakd see tra tae chides Wasa cas.ce Passe 1,793.86 41,597.64 
ee AS ee ee ne RCS On aE re $2, 202,282.99 
Liabilities 
Endowment Funds—Capital: 
a a a a a re alk eh 6.5 are ote HANIA, Adds Basa Maree ead $ 102,486.90 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund......... ere SU 
Se I 6 oc nace sccenvecicasasians ; a Note vs 54,501.21 
TI I, oo ns oc ceopecasevaveaaaccseesie i ire Ss 1,947.54 
ES eS rere a ae 1,060.00 
EE Se RY Pe re Ay Sey os arr ee $2,160,685 .35 
General and Special Funds: 
Annuity Prepayments (Accommodation Accounts):..............0.0005 a 199.00 
aac e ong Mena TE SEATS AS 604 CEs e000 anes awern 25.50 
Deposit by Mortgagor for Delinquent Taxes— 
First Mortgage Real Estate Note Investments. ..................045. 279.49 
II socks: 45 sake SOG RAT REES 6.00.0 arp bode nedis cvewawenss 41,093 .65 41,597.64 
NTT od etal Satelit seein ates a BEI gle Ns ad Ale desc ta ia miss dg 6 neat ores a as $2,202 ,282.99 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 123 
Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
For the period September I, 1934 to August 91, 1935 
Balance Balance 
September 1, August 31, 
1934 Receipts Disbursements 1935 
Bdéucation for Librarianship. .........ccccceeceees $ 1,540.37* $ 17,869.77 $15,702.35 $ 627.05 
RI oa. Stn ow 5'0 00 6b bul». Aide eee 1,073 .69* 10,220.08 9,114.50 31.89 
eee, cavnaeceuas 1/232.22* 10/844.42 9;450.51 161.69 
CN ia wag tid. od. ge A eee Sas OR 2,780.97* 29,028.23 26 , 163 .06 84.20 
cos sebe bk kes Ohi whens sos esate ee eke wee 3,580.00 3,614.68 34.68* 
ET a PN oe ot Pe es 2,941.18 17,597.35 4,989.72 5,162.28 
en Pe ee ee ne eer rer ee Oe SS. sktesdings (saediein 
Ss 4-6:2.0'0953 5. 400 4k ke CS ae $ 3,686.07* $ 78,753.32 $ 69,034.82 $ 6,032.43 
I be aa ie eae ithe os fa Se oc wi ica ada a eS $ 868.42 $ 28,556.93 $ 29,477.35 52.00* 
Membership and Conference................2..-05 763 .65* 62,142. . .56 2,653.43 
Membership and Conference Transfer.............. s++++se+. Ra «sieie-ies | - Seaman 
EES i \ 5-6-5 cab bd air 4 bw bce 6A Siew Ae 4,455 .75* 51,489.22 49,310.88 2,277 .41* 
MDs nd > 6.00005 045048 04 dee v8 sce eee $ 4,350.98* $136,713.79 $132,038.79 $ 324.02 
Total, general activities... ....0cscesee'sss $ 8,037.05* $215,467.11 $201 ,073.61 $ 6,356.45 
ESI EE eee $ 727.67 $ 14.61 Beocgnaveen $ 742.28 
SS OS eer a - .tesnbesae —/) _<peeeice 160.42 
POURRIOS CMIRIORINS wn 5c ccc ccs cc cececses 5,264.35 7,102.01 8,182.30 4,184.06 
International Library Codperation................ 10.21* 3,500.00 3,691.69 201 .90* 
Regional Field Work in the South................. 5,794.56 12,000.00 12,155.21 5,639.35 
SIE 365.75 417.57 28.90 754.42 
Scholarships and Fellowships.................+++- 16,658.42 15,600.00 14,820.15 17 ,438.27 
ETOP Te fF ree Ce , . See 
Westchester County Library Survey.............5. eeseeeeee 5, .00 1,092.27 3,907.73 
Education for Librarianship (Special).............. -++-++++. 2,850.00 1,382.18 1,467.82 
OO eee a er reer eer $29,228.95 $ 46,484.19 $ 41,620.69 $34,092.45 
SNE OD iis 0: vivnres tesndnkgeecvanteee $21,191.90 $261,951.30 $242,694.30 $40,448.90: 








* Overdraft or transfer. 


1 Undistributed income in the hands of the fiscal agent of the Trustees of Endowment Funds, $644.75, brings the 


capital account up to $41,093.65. 


Income Summary —19 34-35, Estimated 1935-36 





























Budget Actual Budget 
1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Booklist 
CA... 526s nbennpaedars teed was nde seeee ew en eka bane $ 5,200.00 $ 5,193.63 $ 5,200.00 
ee re area ner, gery 115.00 158.31 160.00 
ROO Ie a AP eee ie 3,300.00 3,577.96 3,580.00 
Ro te 55/00 w.6:R. 0 ws 0h 6.09 Be 65 C0 5 COED E AG Eee Se 14,000.00 14,288.85 14,300.00 
FI Cr et re ee ee 4,300.00 4,250.92 4,250.00 
ns oie i sins wad nce pedame ei cheese ca aeiae $26,915.00 $27,469.67 § 27,490.00 
Membership and Conference 
SES Ce oc in curiavncouasin caused iueein aes nnn $ 40,500.00 $ 40,747.30 $ 41,000.00 
FE Pe Te ee Pee 600 .00 779.30 780 .00 
Ed tua-a sn 06 Wee mala Ge eG a ae RET. nce Shane 14,000.00 14,385.00 16,000.00 
i bind 45d bnid h midne ei hane aaa ea Ae 6 Se are 80.00 242.21 240.00 
I go sw 0% nwa Oe ra ak SR 1,000.00 869.25 870.00 
SN II 0's 6:50:00 0.3.06 Se cake ems. A0 4 eel aan 2,000 .00 2,592.00 3,000.00 
RS 6 4 i 5 ace Gea CERN 6: 5s 0 ak 1,500.00 1,380.00 2,000.00 
I toh eS ee rr ee 24.50 25.00 
EE, cho6.o 55:6 Rite ab 44:6 8.0:5.055 0b ORR OES £60 tee ee $ 59,680.00 $ 61,019.56 $ 63,915.00 
Publishing 
IGT MNO 85s id vn 3b Se me wER ROMA Sao eta eRa RON $ 46,050.00 $ 38,189.78 $ 55,332.00 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund..............-000eeeeeeee $ 84,000.00 $ 86,134.84 $ 84,000.00 
mmmaaey- anton Of Martemslion BORMOte. o oo5cc ciciccccceccccssevceseesee 50 68.25 50.00 
Es 4d 54K ck bn N os ORE ees 1as 64 ee ee eee $ 84,050.00 $ 86,203.09 $ 84,050.00 
RN Bs. 00cdcnsb we senGensen ran tek ows +n ees eee $216,695 .00 $212,882.10 $230,787.00 
im balances, genase activities, August SE, BOB... -.060cicccecenisecessetcuetsne cvdheeheaeesdoun $ 6,356.45 
nn Gugtebe, ment QetO , o.o.. x 6005 sacnsesns tos code eauk es ¥cneeeae epadeeeeeeeew raring $237,143.45 


Cash balances, special activities. ................0++: 


eee CIN ARE, ...oa. u:c 8 0nnc nn s00vsccnqusvietabaidha sa yeabin dud eiascdewaeh eres 


..$ 34,092.45 
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Comparison of Expenditures 


Booklist 
Membership and Conference 
Publishing 


Contingent 
Education for Librarianship 
Headquarters Library 
School and Children’s Library Division 
Personnel 
Public Library Divisio 
Regional Field Work i in the South 
Statistics 




















eee eee eee eee ee ee rary 


EE ie eel eae adlebin eee ad A ad o-dae 0040S. 
IIIs b.o.0. 0 n0.2 a6 cd screenees 








Budget Actual Estimated 

1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
aah a eae -$ 28,455.00 $ 29,477.35 $ 30,184.00 
Tyrer 53,441.00 53,250.56 57,707.43 
bib tecauant 54,344.00 49,310.88 60 , 448.59 
ae ek $136,240.00 $132 ,038.79 $148 ,340.02 
ror Tr $ 10,334.45 $ 4,989.72 $ 8,087.28 
iiita dite dle aera 15,995.00 15,702.35 16,747.05 
se Sea tie Cae 9,020.00 9,114.50 9,419.89 
OR eT nee an 6,950.00 
sels Rabiccsteinl 9,465.00 9,450.51 10,141.69 
Pr re 25,824.00 26,163 .06 27,415.20 
itevhis ete Sheeihhen:  sechcnienhs 5,440.00 
canoes 3,580.00 3,614.68 4,602.32 





a aa $ 74,218.45  $ 69,034 


-82 $ 88,803.43 





ts:5 ee eeieleiend $210,458.45 $201,073. 


61 $237,143.45 




















Underwriting 
Actual Estimated 
1934-35 1935-36 
From 
EE eis. a ESI wars oa, SSCL AWN s UAL em skweekia haqeede Sen $ 7,945.48 $ 1,279.00 
a ogg IRIS sw 70 AOS acm Sm, GIA Gla a ON Win wo wie edad Belew 5,475.35 8,861.00 
$13,420.83 $10,140.00 
To 
a a i shinai albus coduid amewnmbentel $ 671.58 $ 2,746.00 
ts tag ch ae Ee Ra ae a 5 an ad acccmaeanaleti 12,749.25 7,394.00 
$13,420.83 $10,140.00 
Budgets 
BooKLIST General office............ 5,568.00 5,688.88 5,800.00 
Total disbursements. . $28,455.00 $29,477.35 $30, 184.00 
Budget Actual Budget Cash balance August 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 8 Pa 52.00 
Cash balance September 1.$ 868.42 $ 868.42 $ 52.00* $29,425.35 
Carnegie Fund........... 4,300.00 4,250.92 4,350.00 sniliabaiaicaaaaataas —_— 
Advertising......... re 5,200.00 5,193.63 5,200.00 * Overdraft. 
— rom contingent 415.68 1 From Contingent. 
CR aintctccseen’ btcedssse _ ees a ; 
Saleof Booklist extra copies | 115.00 158.31 "160.00 ee 
Sale of Review Books..... 3,300.00 3,577.96 3,580.00 — 
Subscriptions............ 14,000.00 14,288.85 14° 300.00 
$37, 783.42 $28,753.77 927,438.00 SARAH C. N. BocLeE MEMoRIAL 
Underwritten............ 671.58 671.58! 2,746.00? Actual 
RE $28,455.00 $29,425.35 $30,184.00 Cash bala cone Srember 1. » ets 
ae 252.57 
Gifts for Promotion....... 165.00 
_ ae $ 783.32 
Disbursements Disbursements 
Departmental: ea Se aera $ 28.90 
Advertising solicitation. .$ 1,000.00 $ 1,295.44 § 1 -— a ete eet a 28.90 
Advertising............ 50.00 30.00 Cah balance August 
Advertising the Booklist. 10.00 5.00 35:00 Gy Ssscasecnes 754.42 
aaa 65.00 60.00 65.00 $ 783.32 
Collection and exchange 90.00 87.35 90.00 —_—_ 
ae 8 Se we 
1,300.00 1,300.00 BuILDING FUND 
3 ae Rag 
Stationery and supplies. 500.00 466.36 465.00 Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 
Telephone and telegraph 30.00 32.96 30.00 Cash balance September1 ....... 5 Ta 
. eee 300.00 374.91 250.00 Interest received......... wesceee 14.61 
Miscellaneous.......... 50.00 115.49 75.00 Cash balance August ba rin 
| ee $22,887.00 $23,788.47 $24,384.00 Poses so sene : 


742.28 
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CONTINGENT 
Budget Actual Budget 
Recei 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance plember 1 $ 2,941.18 $ 2,941. » $ 5,162.28 
Interest on warrants...... ......... - ee 
— War Work Cam- 
Rent reduction... 22. "1;800.00 1,800.00 <1... 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund Income.. 13,538.75 15,673.59 4,204.00 
eS 
Salaries contingent....... ......... vt eee 
ed to underwrite 
other budgets.......... 7,945.48* 7,945.48? 1,279.00*8 
Is ah aac $10,334.45 $10,152.00 $ 8,087.28 
Disbursements 
See eee eee $ 2,500.00 
Salary contingent........ 3,700.00 gece 
ad aisles bp ake 2,500.00 1,694.15 2,000.00 
GOONS. ccc cccccce 4. 134.45 3. 269.92 3,587.284 





RAR See, $10,334.45 $ 4,989.72 $ 8,087.28 
Cash balance August 
Pee ee 


5, 162. 28 
$10, 152.00 


* Deduction. 
1A transfer to other budgets to provide for salary adjustment 


and areturn of 4% of the M% row cut in effect in certain salaries. 
2To Booklist........... 1.58 


To Publishing. ....... *. 7, 90 
* To Booklist. 
4 Of this amount $1,500 is allocated as follows: 


Annuities Committee........ $ 500 
Catalog Code Revision........ 1,000 


CoGPERATIVE CATALOGING! 














; Budget Actual 
Receipts 1935 1935 

Cash balance September 1.....$......... Dissacten 

Cash balance January 1, 1935.. 6,198.60 6,198.60 

General Education Board...... OFUReED. . cvaniecs 

Sale of printed catalog cards... ......... ,105.76 

MES su coeSivenveseune $10,900.00 $9,304.37 

Disbursements 

BE i ee ea ie nneeeeaeeneernee $ 2,500.00 $2,537.13 
Services (Library of Congress) RR 6,600.00 3,643.55 
Services (Codperating libraries)......... 1,500.00 957.25 
Stationery and supplies................ 100.00 115.80 
ET ead cs ae bs pecceewasadseies 200.00 164.92 
NN oo 6s akadhdanceccssnsns keeeeeeen 3.75 
nse tarskdvesvessenees keones $10,900.00 $7,422.40 
Cash balance December 31, 1935.... _1,881.96 
$9,304.36 


1 Budget runs to December 31 ,1935. The 1936 budget not yet 
adopted. 


HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY 


Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 


Cash balanceSeptember 1.$ 1,073. 69°$ 1,073.69°$ 31.89 
From contingent for sala- 
_ DS Sy Ret eas 126.39 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund Soom, 10,093.69 10,093.69 9,388.00 
Ere $ 9,020.00 $ 9,146.39 $ 9,419.89 
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Disbursements 

De tal: 
ESS ee eee $ 25.00 
Books and periodicals 700.00 698.77 700.00 
Equipment............ 175.00 118.35 50.00 
is ote aaess bee 10.00 2.50 10.00 
Rent of office.......... 1,850.00 1,850.00 1,850.00 
Salaries—regular....... 3,070.00 3,123.36 3,325.00 
Salaries—extra......... 50.00 106.50 50.00 
Stationery —o.. 175.00 190.08 190.00 
Teleshens and telegraph 20.00 RA Sibahostes 
PE iysisccscscoese. stapeaten éhekagran 150.00 
Miscellaneous.......... 70.00 61.56 59.89 
i ecsnadabadion Sy Ad St Ad fy 
General office............ ,900. 2,962.30 3,010.00 





Total disbursements. .$ 9,020.00 $ 9,114.50 $ 9,419.89 


31.89 
$9,146.39 


—_——_— 





* Overdraft. 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY COOPERATION 








Actual 
Receipts 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$ 10.21* $ 10.21* 
Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace....... ......... 3,500.00 
MR: canuasasenroae $ 10.21* $ 3,489.79 
Disbursements 
Delegates to Spain........ De dion sie $ 3,500.00 
Sree ee 191.69 
Pb diseKocsaeses | Seeeores $ 3,691.69 
Cash i August 
Ss eee 201. 90* 
F $ 3,489.79 
* Overdraft. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CONFERENCE 








Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$ 763.65*$ 763.65*°$ 2,653.43 
Bulletin sales............ 80.00 242.21 240.00 
Conference—Exhibits..... 2,000.00 2,592.00 3,000.00 
tion. 1,500.00 1,380.00 2° 000.00 
Dues—Annual........... 40,500.00 40,747.30 41, "000.00 
Chapter.......... 600.00 779.30 780.00 
iS) Men! ip 14,000.00 14, Pye 16,000.00 
Life Membership... ......... 580.00 ......... 
Oberly Memorial Fund.... ......... et ran oe apr erll 
Gifts for current expenses.. ......... 24.50 25.00 
Transfer from contingent 
eee ee 
Endowment Income...... 1,000.00 869.25 870.00 
_ $58,916.35 $61,379.34 $66,568.43 
ed to und 
other budgets.......... 5,475.35* 5,475.35"1 8,861.00°2 
A ee ee $53,441.00 $55,903.99 $57,707.43 















; R 180.00 

X x 8,600.00 

440.00 y 435.00 

400.00 Ee 1,877.00 

200.00 " 4,000.00 

125.00 146.03 230.00 

1,500.00 1,565.06 1,635.00 

President’s contingent . . 200.00 200.00 100.00 

Publicity Gunpticn) 800.00 822.90 1,260.00 
Proceedings and d- 

NS k20daanehexas 3,900.00 3,990.28 4,100.00 

Pe 6acc 6s 200000 300.00 201.55 250.00 
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Publications for Special 





embership......... 900.00 795.31 900.00 
Rent of office. . 1,440.00 1,440.00 1,440.00 
aries—regular . Sear 16,216.00 16,180.07 18,843.00 
Salaries—extra......... 500.00 566.50 368.00 
Stationery andsupplies.. 1,400.00 1,599.51 1,664.00 
Telephone and telegraph 50.00 24.3 25.00 
I 6% shah 45 ors 250.00 152.59 350.00 
Miscellaneous. . 125.00 104.67 100.43 
Membership Internation- 
al Federation of Li- 
brary Associations. . . 500.00 500.00 500.00 
Eig Sich «eae $43,041.00 $42,633.49 $46,857.43 
General Office........... 10,400.00 10,617.07 10,850.00 





Total disbursements. . $53,441.00 $53,250.56 $57,707.43 
Cash balance August 

















SN ss00s00ss% 2,653.43 
$55, 903.99 
* Overdraft or deduction. 
1 To Publishing. 
2 To Publishing........ $7394 
To Booklist........... 1467 
PERSONNEL 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$ 1,232.22*$ 1,232.22*$ 161.69 
Transfer from \contingent 
Sarre a 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund Income.. 10,697.22 10,697.22 9,980.00 
MD Avis ocaanaooee $ 9,465.00 $ 9,612.20 $10, 141.69 
Disbursements 
Departmental: 
ME sabssuscsenes $ 25.00 $ 25.00 $ 25.00 
| ner Se eee Oo ee 125.00 97.53 100.00 
Postage, _— and 
telegraph............ 50.00 38.58 40.00 
my: yp of office Rohe 525.00 525.00 525.00 
Salaries—regular....... 4,395.00 4,453.04 5,052.00 
Salaries—extra......... 200.00 240.00 200.00 
Salary statistics........ 300.00 82.53 125.00 
Stationery and supplies. . 270.00 194.93 200.00 
Rah cnaciunees oes 150.00 298.00 300.00 
Miscellaneous.......... 25.00 24.74 24.69 
ere $ 6,065.00 $ 5,979.35 $ 6,591.69 
General Office............ 3,400.00 3,471.16 3,550.00 





Total disbursements. .$ 9,465.00 $ 9,450.51 $10,141.69 
Cash balance August 














iy Se 161.69 
$ 9,612.20 
* Overdraft. 
PUBLISHING 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$ 4,455.75*$ 4,455.75*$ 2,277.41%! 
T er from contingent 
GR es = ee ees 
Sales of Publications... .. . 46,050.50 38,189. 8 55,332.00 
$41,594.75 $34,284.22 $53,054.59 
Underwritten?........... 12,749.25 12,749.25 7,394.00 
MEGA asics acces oun $54,344.00 $47,033.47 $60,448.59 
Disbursements 
Departmental: 
Advertising............ $ 3,500.00 $ 3,139.59 $ 3,500.00 
Auditing... .. 150.00 145.00 150.00 
Collection and exchange. 350.00 348.92 350.00 
Cer acresccks cScaneehe 22.26 200.00 
Express, freight, etc. 650.00 641.56 800.00 
Insurance.......... 320.00 366.10 320.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 





SEE Ree 75.00 84.51 85.00 
Postage............... 2,500.00 2,485.64 2,800.00 
Publications. .......... 14,004.00 9,159.84 17,810.00 
Rent of office.......... 1,380.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 
Rent—warehouse....... 1,080.00 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Royalties.............. 1,200.00 1,186.21 2,158.00 
Salaries—regular....... 15,400.00 15,750.42 15,591.00 
Salaries—extra......... 200.00 190.97 300.00 
Stationery and supplies.. 1,000.00 695.75 700.00 
Telephone and Sdepregh. 60.00 56.97 50.00 
, | pate 425.00 252.12 600.00 
Miscellaneous.......... 50.00 73.96 74.59 
_. eae $42,344.00 $37,060.02 $47,948.59 
General office............ 12,000.00 12,250.86 12,500.00 





Total disbursements. . $54,344.00 $49,310.88 $60,448.59 


Cash balance August 
ee 








2,277.41° 
$47,033.47 


* Overdraft. 

1 In 1934 a payment of $2,000 was received to cover part of the 
cost of Books about jobs. Although the net deficit is $2,277, it could 
be expressed as a deficit of $4,277 plus an advance of $2, 000. 


2 By 1934-35 1935-36 
, income.. $7273.90 §....... 
Membership income. 5475.35 7394.00 


Pustic Lisrary DIvIsion 


Library Extension and Adult Education 


Budget Actual Budget 

Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$ 2,780.97*$ 2,780.97* $ 84.20 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund Income. . 


28,554.97 28,554.97 27,281.00 
Transfer from contingent 














DE Muncie ce whtcanaes 397.88 
Royalties... ... iaskenbe 7.13 
Quantity sale of extension 
RS Ve am 50.00 68.25 50.00 
| RO ae $25,824.00 $26,247.26 $27,415.20 
Disbursements 
Departmental: 
ae eee 90.00 $ 75.00 $ 90.00 
Books and periodicals. . 35.00 63.73 70.00 
tquipment............ 95.00 101.28 80.00 
ee 200.00 224.81 225.00 
Printing (and other in- 
formation materials) . . 800.00 802.55 800.00 
Rent of office. ......... 877.00 877.00 877.00 
Salaries—regular. .... . 12,002.00 12,180.72 13,633.00 
Salaries—extra.. . : 400.00 394.78 100.00 
Stationery and supplies... 250.00 251.20 250.00 
— and telegraph. 150.00 145.96 150.00 
Si eelee one aes one 1,850.00 1,784.39 1,800.00 
nm RES Boa kavee ou 75.00 74.82 75.20 
he ES $16,824.00 $16,976.24 $18,150.20 
General office............ 9,000.00 9,186.82 9,265.00 





Total disbursements. . $25,824.00 $26,163.06 $27,415.20 
Cash balance August 


84.20 
$26, 247.26 


* Overdraft. 


REGIONAL FrELD WorkK IN THE SOUTH 





Budget Actual Budget 1936 

Receipts 1935 1935 8 months! 

Cash balance January 1. $7,275.51 $ 7,275.51 $......... 
Carnegie Corporation En- 

dowment Fund......... ......... 1,497.49 5,440.00 
Carnegie Corporation of 

[ee 6,000.00 6,000.00 ......... 

___ Pee $13,275.51 $14,773.00 $ 5,440.00 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 














Disbursements 
i is.0064e-e0en eee $ 50.00 $ 25.00 $ 24.00 
eee 1,400.00 699 .59 150.00 
Rent of office 450.00 455 .00 300.00 
Salaries—regular. . 6,500.00 6,499.92 3,483.00 
ie eaten. : vo 800.00 675.29 333.00 
Supplies postage, telephone 
a) telegraph.......... 600.00 342.78 150.00 
si eS 3,000.00 2,918.49 1,000.00 
ee eee ee Gee. sycacssas 
Se ee incest” Se 
AE Ce Are $13,275.51 $11,619.82 $ 5,440.00 
Cash balance December 
i ME c6s sanceecs 3, 153 .18? 
$ 14,773.00 
1 An eight months’ budget on a reduced basis. 
2 Endowment fund income 1936................2+- $1,497.49 


Balance reserved for expenses connected with printing and distrib- 
uting a report on the five years financed by Carnegie Corporation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 











Actual 
Budget! S8months’ Budget 
Receipts 1935 period 1935-36 
United States 
Cash balance September 1.$......... D cchenne $13, 265.00 
Cash balance January 1, 
ase 7,328.48 7,328.48 ......... 
Carnegie Corporation o* 
4 Ras 12,000.00 12,000.00 ......... 
Canada 
Cash balance September 1. .........  ......00. 4,173.27 
Cash balance January 1, 
SIRES ary et ak Ure 
awe Corporation of 
4g eae 3,600.00 3,600.00 ..... 
ae cphmeaekalem $24,901.75 $24,901.75 $17, 438. 27 
Disbursements 
Departmental: 
United States 
PROROPOFIUM. . oc ssc ccccee ree $ 150.00$ 150.00 
Postage, telephone, and 
OS er 45.00 6.73 25.00 
A ee 25.00 19.50 20.00 
— and supplies... .. 30.00 17.03 25.27 
Se a ahem sam gu i 530.00 491.58 518.00 
Scholarships and fellow- 
OSE eT: 18,581.48 5,040.00 12,450.00 
Canada 
ge and fellow- 
I Sigeints sana seek € 5,357.27 1,400.00 3,750.00 





SRS eee $24,568.75 $ ? 124.84 $16,938.27 
333.00 338. 64 500.00 


$24,901.75 $ 7,463.48 $17,438.27 
Cash balance August 





Total disbursements . 


31, 1935, United 
ia 13, 265.00 

Cash balance August 
31, 1935, Canada. .. 4,173.27 
$24,901.75 





1 Eight months. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


DIVISION 
Budget 
1935-36! 
Receipts 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund Income. . . .$6, 950.00 
Disbursements 
CS 5404s ahnctehhs cuushhenehsskkedeeabae $ 20.00 
peaoment RE ROE POS O EN . 225.00 
Postage, telephone and telegraph.................. 45.00 
eg eee nc ont ban ge pacee coos 3,206.00 
EES ae aa aoe 90.00 
Gatlonery ek 180.00 
Na Sikes sak ehintuhihs <n dex 649s +<-0 SA 900.00 
CR ee ek, ccc nab anbag es anaes 284.00 


$4,950.00 
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iis vised. diritti OES RSS 2,000.00 
$6,950.00 
1 Nine months beginning December 1, 1935. 
STATISTICS 
Budget Actual Budget 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$......... eiicceses $ 34.68" 
Carnegie Corporation En- 
dowment Fund Income.. 3,580.00 3,580.00 4,637.00 
i bin cdeksnnes $3,580.00 $ 3,580.00 $ 4,602.32 
Disbursements 
Departmental: 
quipment............ $ 105.00$  57.55$ 105.00 
ee saenane and 
telegraph............ 50.00 60.25 60.00 
Rent. eee 130.00 130.00 130.00 
SES 1,800.00 1,800.00 2,707.00 
Salaries—extra......... 300.00 349.14 100.00 
Stationery and supplies 50.00 55.44 55.00 
ea 20.00 111.91 120.00 
Miscellaneous.......... 25.00 27.25 25.32 
WN 50h seiasiveane Oe ore 
General office........... 1, 00 1,023.14 1,300.00 





Total disbursements. .$ 3,580.00 $ 3,614.68 $ 4,602.32 
Cash eg August 


34. 68* 
$ 3,580.00 


* Overdraft. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


z Actual 

Receipts 1934-35 
Cash balance September1.............. $ 267.99 

Disbursements 

Institute for Discussion Methods. . .. $ 267.99 
SR  <- eye .$ 267.99 
Cash balance August 31,1935........  ......... 
$ 267.99 


WESTCHESTER CouNTy LIBRARY 














SURVEY 
Balance 
Budget Actual for 
Receipts 1935 1935 1935-36 
Cash balance September 1.$......... ee ree $ 3,907.73 
Carnegie Corporation of 
Sa ae 5,000.00 5,000.00 ......... 
, Cee $ 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 $ 3,907.73 
Disbursements 
Printing report........... 2 a $ 400.00 
CE aadisastowataue 2,950.00 7” 00 2,075.00 
TI snd cicsconcct¥es Sebeueten” ‘Caan suaenebes 
Supplies, postage and mis- 
cellaneous............. 200.00 33.98 166.02 
SEE ithe capice clnkkhane se 1,050.00 111.44 938.56 
Contingent.............. CR <“siensvnde 328.15 
, RSE $ 5,000.00 $ 1,092.27 $ 3,907.73 
Cash balance August 
> ose 3,907.73 
$ 5,000.00 
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HEADQUARTERS AND GENERAL OFFICE a haiea tain nana lg - mS 35,506.40 











38,443.00 
write and supplies... 1,900.00 2,127.86 2,100.00 
Budget Actual Budget . ae 1,800.00 1,526.39 1,500.00 
Disbursements Bay 1984-35 1935-36 SL Gastbdancaensinn 8,150.00 8,150.00 8,150.00 
Building supplies......... 275.00 $ 149.40$ 150.00 ME witcas oteneuck $52,468.00 $53,567.43 $56,458.00 
Equipment (General silica) 483.00 365.07 370.00 
PRIS 5 os cccccccecee 300.00 287.64 250.00 Se 
eae 660.00 714.87 715.00 1 Includes salaries of secretary, secretary’s assistant and steno- 
Maintenance and repairs. . 150.00 79.54 80.00 gtaphic staff, comptroller, accounting division, filing division, 
Telephone and telegraph... 1,400.00 1,357.85 1,400.00 mimeograph division, switchboard operator, and general office 
Miscellaneous............ 250.00 200.92 200.00 assistant; a total of nineteen persons not belonging exclusively to 
i Se 2,900.00 3,101.49 3,100.00 any one budgeted activity. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


























Special 
Budget Actual und Budget! 
Receipts 1934-35 1934-35 Actual 1935-36 
ESE TE CLL OEE ETT LT EOE ES $ 1,540.37° $1,540.87° §......... $ 627.05 
NTE cada cab sdeeevabbiwenessidce-hasmensae eae 
a ea, seh abesscncescedad aemkbeeeel! DO Matemsee FO: ee 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund Income.....................2+45 17,535.37 Ff) fiero 16,120.00 
tii aie ae eh ot cacbdbnesasakecneameensnanteenk $15,995.00 $16,329.40 $ 2,850.00 $16,747.05 
Disbursements 
Departmental 

EEE SESE 2 E02 SES REN Ae tk ae $ 65.00 $ 60.00 Diseases $ 65.00 
i a hs catemebascesccasd wane serenseaes 15.00 a rere 25.00 
i kobe Ohancki bas rs aan a dedabeuaaeies hanes oemsne 85.00 aT 100.00 
eg ain lea nn haa Sea eaieebm ihe tenn wo eeibaesih 60.00 errr 50.00 
EES SPS ES ee ee ne ray ee rere ey es 200.00 45.58 iaanne 200.00 
ee tae eek Wika clea wane enh CNS Rbe <0 40:66 Same 548.00 SS ee aeer 548.00 
oa ons ok Saleea DORR eAwe basen es <eae bie 7,038.00 7,229.16 290.00 7,716.00 
add anaes Chaawh ee bakpakaectahsinrneraeense 200.00 a) § —- ssekeows 200.00 
id ks ce tan Casi Reekiebbavnssecensec 100.00 a «© seebokas 150.00 
alias ob is busin KAS AW RM CPST Seen 6:60 b wie 15.00 a” )6=— ss wkceeute 20.00 
ae tina cab undananmemh sd haknacmemmaewesaeibin ses cdionce 920.00 532.14 1,087.57 920.00 
ee ous Shinde Uarenweceuaamee 49.00 70.78 4.61 70.05 
a ak hi Gta ea ade rai doe a Ntbuikss <Gi eee eewibaaeeatl $ 9,295.00 $ 8,861.80 $1,382.18 $10,064.05 
«0 SSE Sates eee eee meeee. 6,700.00 SS eer 6, 683.00 
EE OEE OT TOTO TCO TT RT $15,995.00 $15,702.35 $1,382.18 $16,747.05 

III, BS 6 6 os ecccrcvccccaccecccndacccceserccs a 627.05 1,467.82 





$16,329.40 $2,850.00 











* Overdraft. 
1 Does not include balance in Special Fund. 


Endowment Funds—Summary of Capital and 














Investment 
August 31, 1935 
. Carnegie Oberly 
oo Corporation General Whitney Memorial 
Investment Fun Endowment Endowment Fund Fund Total 

U. 8. Government Securities............... $ 18,461.46 $ 70,809.92 §......... » * 2 Se $ 90,520.57 
} aa SE III, « k.n.cnccceccces éeensinesns 528,361.93 PE-  csavduse  sdaicaia 528 871.93 
re 24,400.00 480,137.72 FF) aes 1,000.00 506,897.22 
Railroad icc ticshsh sienna nie was one 44,887.50 500,624.01 17, DE” wheaean  eaducton 562,974.51 
PEE cn vcccssccccnccactsecses sccccscces a. Dn | Sthiweaas  scieiiad,  deanoned 211, 764.50 
i aha bia sce arate aaah DR <eiiibeasis <aessbae  kancanan 25,062.50 
First Mortgage Real Estate Notes......... 12,000.00 110; DE eeecolas gantenkes  saeenscd 122,800.00 
Real Estate (acquired through foreclosure)... .......... 14, 920.75 eee 49,599.55 
$ 99,748.96  $1,942,481.33 $54,011.30 $1,249.19 $1,000.00 $2,098,490.78 
Accounts Receivable—Deficiency judgments. ........ ee REE” divdccess s00Rbeee  oxnnnuce 1,530.73 
Accrued Interest Purchased..............2. sessseeeee TE. weneense wossehen covscees 730.61 
NE 6.555 cnsccdcedansnscscaese 2,737.94 55,947.03 489.91 698.35 60.00 59,933.23 
$102,486.90 $2,000,689.70 $54,501.21 $1,947.54 $1,060.00 $2,160,685.35 
Endowment Fund Capital................. $100,000.09 $2,000,000.00 $54,501.21 $1,942.66 $1,000.00 $2,157,443.87 

Endowment Fund Surplus............. «es. 2,486.90 = eer 4.88 60.00 





$102,486.90 $2,000,689.70 $54,501.21 $1,947.54 $1,060.00 $2,160,685.35 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 129 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


October 14, 1935. 
The Finance Committee, 
American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of the American Library Association for the year ended 
August 31, 1935, and now submit our report thereon... . 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded cash receipts 
have been regularly deposited in bank and the cash disbursements are evidenced by proper 
vouchers and cancelled checks. The receipts from membership dues, publications, advertis- 
ing, and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the books, have been accepted as correct. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several de- 
positaries, and that on hand ($300.00), by actual count. Municipal warrants held by the 
Association were inspected or otherwise accounted for. The miscellaneous accounts re- 
ceivable cover expenditures advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances 
to staff members are in respect of salary prepayments and advances to cover expenses 
in connection with special activities and traveling; the amounts outstanding were confirmed 
by certificates received from the persons responsible. The inventory of stationery represents 
supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use in the subsequent period. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 
1935, is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, MitrcHe rt & Co. 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Accountants and Auditors 


October 14, 1935. 
The Finance Committee, 


American Library Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions of the 
trustees of the undermentioned Endowment Funds of the American Library Association, 
for the year ended August 31, 1935, and now submit our report thereon. .. . 

The investments of the several funds as at August 31, 1935, which are shown at cost, 
have been confirmed by certificate received from the First National Bank of Chicago, fiscal 
agent of the trustees of the funds. 

All income arising from the investments of the funds has been accounted for; particulars 
of the investments which have defaulted in principal and/or interest payments are subjoined 
to the statements of account of the respective funds. The distributions of income have been 
traced to the general and special funds of the Association. 

The cash balances on deposit with the First National Bank of Chicago, as at August 31, 
1935, representing the uninvested principal and undistributed income of the funds have been 
confirmed by certificates received from the depositary. 

Yours truly, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitcuert & Co. 
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¢| BEHIND THE BY-LINES b. 
ql Who's Who for Junior «Members i? 


Sypney B. MitcHe tz is well fitted to dis- 
cuss the academic and professional training 
of the college librarian, by virtue of his criti- 
cal, but always constructive, interest in prep- 
aration for librarianship, as well as through 
practical experience as director of the Univer- 
sity of California School of Librarianship. 
His article is the tenth in the current series 
concerned with the “Library and the Com- 
munity” which is sponsored by the College 
Library Advisory Board. 


Jupson T. JENNINGS was chairman of the 
Washington State Library Planning Com- 
mittee which drafted that state’s library code 
adopted by the legislature in 1934. “State 
Aid for Libraries,” printed in this issue, 
grew out of the midwinter meeting on this 
subject under the auspices of the League of 
Library Commissions, the Library Exten- 
sion Board, and the National Library Plan- 
ning Committee, of which Mr. Jennings was 
discussion leader. Mr. Jennings is the li- 
brarian of the Seattle Public Library and 
a past president of the A. L. A. 


M. Luiewettyn RANgY, director of the 
University of Chicago Libraries, was respon- 
sible for the extensive exhibit of new cameras, 
projectors, and other reading devices used 
in film reproduction of library materials, 
which was a feature of the midwinter meet- 
ing of university and reference librarians in 
Chicago. His paper, printed in this Bulletin, 
was read at the meeting of that group. 


Amy WIwNsLow is chairman of the Edi- 
torial Committee whose report to the Coun- 
cil of efforts toward a long range publishing 
program is published in this issue. Now in 
charge of the Science and Industry Depart- 
ment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, Miss Winslow’s library experi- 
ence has been in reference, publishing, and 
editorial activities. 


Pau. Howarp, who reports on the proj- 
ects discussed by the Junior Members Round 
Table at the Midwinter Conference, is the 
present chairman of that group. Compara- 
tively a newcomer in the profession, Mr. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


Howard is the librarian of the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at the University of 
Missouri. 


Bernice E. Hopces, who is assistant to © 
the director of the Rochester Public Li- 
brary, is active in state as well as national li- 
brary activities. Her report as chairman of — 
the A. L. A. Subcommittee on Unemploy- 7 
ment was read at the Council meeting at — 
midwinter. 


Mrs. Ditta W. MacBean (Mrs. A. G.), 
contributes a page of news from the meeting 
of librarians associated with boards of edu- 
cation or with teachers’ rooms, a group which 
met informally for the first time during the 
Midwinter Conference. Mrs. MacBean, as 


Dilla Whittemore, was formerly librarian at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Mrs. Jennie F. Purvin (Mrs. M. L.), 
who reports the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees Section in her 
article, “Trustees Take a Forward Step,” 
is active in trustee affairs as secretary of the 
A. L. A. Trustees Section and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. 


BLANCHE PricHARD McCrvuo reports on 
three of the items discussed at the midwin- 
ter meeting of the College Library Advisory 
Board of which she is chairman. Miss Me- 
Crum is librarian of Washington and Lee 
University and author of the excellent pam- 
phlet, 4n estimate of standards for a col- 
lege library. 


Winnetka Supplement 


(Continued from page 106) 


original list. Copies can be obtained from 
the John Day Company or the Winnetka 
Educational Press, Winnetka, Illinois, for 
twenty-five cents. 

The supplement will be bound in with all 
new copies of The right book for the right 
child sold hereafter without increasing the 
price ($2.50). 

CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent 
Winnetka Public Schools 
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government publications. 
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10. 1000 books for the senior high school _ ye 
library. Vena by a joint committee of — 
the A.L.A. A., and the N.C.T.E. Buy-~ 
ing information and descriptive notes for” 
ah title. 96p. $1; 10 copies or more, 7, 


for club makers. Elixe: 
yore under more than 160 © 
% proeram material and study . 


11, Public 1934. Some 30 

per: esented at the Montreal meetings o 
the Public Documents Committee, havi 

to do with selection, distribution, ‘catalog= 
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13. Recent children’s books. 
Van Cleve. Describes about nd- 4 
ing children’s books of 1935. Publishers © 
and prices given. Attractive yet inexpen- 7 
sive ¢€ h to permit i) etter distri- © 
etion aie 100 copies, $1; $3; 1000, $5. © 
14. Remember the library. A new leaflet” 
to encourage gifts and bequests to libraries. © 
Stresses book funds but suggests other do-’ 
nations ranging a single mag 
subsc ng ht to a building. 100 copies, 
500, $7. 000, $15.50. 
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